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IS YOUR PACK GIVING YOU TROUBLE? 


When things go wrong with your pack in 
the plant, or in the field, there’s nothing to be 
gained by just bemoaning the fact. 


I package more attractively? Get greater accep- 
tance of my brand? Add new sales appeals? 


We may be able to help you with such major 


Not when you can pick up the telephone, call 
American Can, and a trouble-shooter comes over 
to help you find the solution to your problems, 


questions—just as we have other packers and 
canners. Our planning organization is chock-full 
of proved, tested ideas and plans. We’ve been 


devising new types of containers for 43 years now 


Yes. We do that. And we don’t charge you for Sey : : 
... for Uncle Sam, for American manufacturers. 


it. That’s part of our service to customers. Been 
doing it for years. 


Get in touch with our local representative, or 
write to us direct. , 


Our free diagnoses are not limited to emer- 
gency troubles, however. Not by a long shot! 


Perhaps, right now questions like these are 
gnawing in your subconscious mind: Wonder 
how I can package my products more efficiently? 
How can I cut down on spoilage? 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
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Or maybe you have postwar bugaboos: What 
can | do now to meet new competition? How can 
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A PLANT Wodornization PROGRAM 


FMC Heavy Duty 
Plunger Filler 


1. IMPROVES QUALITY 
2. Reduces Food Waste 
3. Speeds Up Production 
4. Steps Up Quality of 
Pack 
5. Reduces Production 
Delays 
6. Protects Present and 
‘Future Profits 
7. Improves Uniformity 
of Products 
8. Reduces Present and 
Post-War Costs 
9. Preserves Garden 
Freshness 
10. Yields More Grade A 
Products from Crop 
11. Eliminates Bottlenecks 
12. Increases Peak Load 
Capacity 


Quality- Pack Corn Canning Equipment 


Quatity packs will be even more in demand for Post-War markets! 
Now is the time to plan ahead and place your orders for new 
equipment to improve the quality of your pack and increase yield. 
FMC Corn Canning Equipment speeds up processing and preserves 
the garden freshness of. your products. 


FMC engineers will gladly advise with you regarding your plans 
for future modernization. 


NEW FMC CATALOG shows the most complete line of canning | 
machinery on the market for corn, beans, peas, tomatoes, fruits, etc. 


OOD MACHINERY CORPORATION 


4-100: SPRAGUE-SELLS DIVISION * HOOPESTON, ILLINOIS Cob Reel 
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WET WASHERS 


operate on the principle of hydraulic 
separation bv floatation, and hydraulic 
conveying. Highly efficient for whole grain 
corn, peas and other grandular substances 
where the good food sinks and the refuse 
floats off the tov. By agitation, each grain 
is separated and thoroughly washed in 2 
to 4 seconds. No mechanical devices to 
mash the food. Under normal conditions 
this machine requires no operator after it 
has been started. Be sure to write for 
additional information about this remark- 
able machine. 


QUALITY PEA SEPARATORS 


are outstanding in performace because of 
the speed in which peas are separated for 
quality, in comparison to other machines of 
this type. Only two to four seconds are 
required, so-the peas can only absorb a 
very small amount of the brine, which is 
easily removed by running the peas through 
a water flume not less than ten feet long. 
Graded peas can be distributed directly 
into hydraulic elevators and conveyed to 
any point in your plant. Equally adaptable 
to whole grain corn. 


THE PIVOT CHAIN EXHAUST 
BOX 


is free of spill at any speed. There are no 
transfer devices, no places for cans to 
crawl, creep. or stop, and every can is 
exhausted in exactly the same time regard- 
less of the speed or capacity that the 
machine is operating. With the flexible 
feature of placing the inlet and discharge 
on opposite ends or sides, or the same end 
or side; makes this the most flexible type 
of Exhaust Box to install. Operates with 
steam spray hitting against the sides of the 
cans for utmost efficiency. Capacity un- 
limited. Covers are fitted with water seal 
to prevent the steam from escaping. Chain 
Take-Up devices are conveniently located. 
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gener proof that Berlin Chapman Equipment 

Dependable Equipment is backed by an enviable 
service record — some of our installations have been in 
operation for over 30 years. All of our machines are 
built to fit into your present line so whether you are 
considering a completely new plant or adding to your 
present equipment you will find many advantages offered 
by Berlin Chapman. 


PERFORATED CRATES 


‘Berlin Chapman perfo- 
rated crates are de- 
signed to protect the 
most costly articles that 
the canner has, A CAN 
FILLED WITH FOOD, 
and at the same time 
assure uniform circula- 
tion of steam. The 
smooth welded bottom 
assures you of a per- 
fectly even stacking plat- 
form and the heavy 
boiler plate steel sides 
provide maximum pro- 
tection for your cans. 


RETORTS 


available in all 
steel, or cast iron 
lids. Uniform dis- 
tribution of steam 
during the steril- 
ization process is 
animportantfunc- 
tion for the pro- 
duction of uni- 
form products. 


SUPER CONTINUOUS COOKER and COOLER 


»specially designed for canners that run their can line at high 
‘peed and require a machine with larger capacity than our stand- 
id models. The extra large water capacity in all Berlin Chapman 
cookers prevents changing in temperature while processing. Due 
2 the reverse agitation, the time of the cans, in the machines, has 
een greatly reduced. 


3ERLIN CHAPMAN CO. Berlin, Wisconsin 
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Tune in 


THIS IS ANOTHER in Continental’s new ad- 
vertising series...an eye-catching campaign 
that shows vividly the amazing variety of 
articles now made by Continental. Each ad 
stresses the advantages of using cans for food 
products of all kinds and shows how much 
our ever-expanding facilities have widened 
the scope of Continental service. Keep an 


of Con! mental 
New York 17+ 


rainer® 
tot Paper Co 


eye open for these striking full-color ads it 
America’s leading national magazines - 
Time, Newsweek, U.S. News, Business Week 
and Fortune. Keep an eye on Continental - 
and on Continental’s trademark too! Th« 
Triple-C stands for one company with one 
policy—to give you only the very best ir. 
ovality and service. 
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in reference to some matter”). That is what you 

will find in this issue, and we warn you as a proc- 
essor, distributor, broker or a supply source to put this 
issue away carefully because you will wish to make 
frequent reference to it during the year. 


Since the war’s beginning the cry has welled up 
against so many directives, orders and instructions ; 
that they frequently contradict each other, or at least 
seem to run at variance with others, and are impossible 
of thorough understanding by the average interested 
person. The complaint was not always wrong, but 
thinking men realize that working from a legal base, 
as perforce they have to do, the legal terminology is 
always puzzling to the layman. 

In past years, in fact over the many years since THE 
CANNING TRADE began publishing “Convention Issues,” 
reproducing the big annual conventions in detail, these 
matters fairly well straightened: themselves out, by 
which we mean that considerations of interest were 
made by the different Sections such as Peas, Corn, or 
Tomatoes, and the interested canner had little trouble 
in finding what he wanted to know by reference to the 
item in which he was interested. 


As you have recently seen, WFA and OPA, repre- 
senting our war efforts, have to speak in general terms. 
Very competent men were put in charge of the different 
steps of the food procurement and control, and they 
reported in detail on their respective work. You have 
just had examples of this. 

In this issue we are attempting to arrange this all 
in orderly fashion so as to make it easily followed and 
undersiood by everyone interested. We start this at 
the beyinning with “Growers Support Prices” and then 
follow {hrough in the logical sequence—“Purchase Pro- 
gram,” as an indication of what is expected from each 
canner. plus the “Set Aside Packs” on both the major 
and minor items of canned foods. 

The student will naturally ask, what about the can 
restric._ions, and he will find this next in line under 
“Packs Permitted in 1945” as given in M-81. 

The: follow the manner of pricing the 1945 packs, 
though the actual prices cannot be named until the 
variou. consultations now being held have been com- 
pleted. 

One 
matter 


V in DOSSIER— (Webster: “A bundle of papers 


f the important questions in your mind is the 
if the labor supply, and this would seem to be 
the ple 2 to bring it in. 
Fol ving this is the report of the NCA Planning 
Comm: tee, which speaks for itself. 

In you.these reports we have attempted to 


direct ou to any kindred item which you might wish 
to rea. in connection with the one before you. In 
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other words, where we thought there would be such a 
question, we have directed you to the article and page 
number, and we think you will find this very helpful. 

Naturally there is much else in this big and impor- 
tant issue, as for instance “Canners Support Program 
for the ’44 Packs,” and the Subsidy extended to cover 
Tomato Products, the Citrus Set Asides, the 1944 To- 
mato Pack figures, etc., etc. 

We think this is a very rich, palatable menu, and we 
are quite certain you will be glad to have it at hand 
later on as questions arise, and be able to solve those 
questions through the leaders we have furnished you in 
connecting up the various items of consideration. As 
a substitute for our old time Convention Issue, you will 
find this much condensed, nevertheless giving a thor- 
ough coverage on all those matters that you will need 
to know and understand for your 1945 record packs in 
response to the Government’s request. 


THERE JS TIME—Mr. W. S. Winebrenner is Can- 
ning Industry Coordinator for Pennsylvania, a wise 
son .of a wise old father, long in the canning business. 
And being conservative and reliable as the well known 
“Pennsylvania Dutch,” he would be a daring man who 
thought that the coordinator did not know whereof he 
speaks. 

In the little organ of the Pennsylvania Canners 
Association “The Pennsylvania Packer,” under the Co- 
ordinator’s report to his association on page 12, he 
gives some very pertinent advice, and we take the 
liberty of republishing the following. Before doing 
this, since we know it applies to the entire canning 
industry of the country, we will want to remind all 
that earlier in the year, and particularly in previous 
years, canners got themselves all “het up” about the 
first of the year that it was too late then to do the 
things necessary to produce the packs asked for. It is 
not too late even here towards the end of February, 
as every canner well knows. But read what Coordi- 
nator Winebrenner said to his membership: 

“We might as well right here in the beginning of 
February, start to face the facts about our 1945 pack 
of canned foods, for the-simple reason that at this date 
we still have time to figure out many of the complex 
problems that will face us within a few months. Let 
us start assuming right now that our labor problem 
this coming summer is going to be WORSE and not 
BETTER. We all know what the Draft officials and 
the War Manpower Commission are doing at this mo- 
ment as far as labor is concerned. We know there are 
less boys available at the present time than there were 
before, and now on top of all this, we know that Selec- 
tive Service means to take more farm boys away. All 
in all the picture is dark, 
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What we do know, however, at this moment is the 
fact.that we can start to work at this time to correct 
some of these troubles and can get our plans starting 
to function now rather than wait until our actual 
packs are upon us. Let’s go over our 1944 list of help 
and go to work now and see how many of our boys will 
be with us this coming season. Let’s go to work with 
the United States Employment Service at once, regard- 
ing the fuller utilization of War Prisoners. Let’s check 
our tires, our gas rations, our sugar rations, and all the 
numerous things that have to be done between now and 
actual pack time. We have time to do it now. Don’t 
put it off. Let’s get ourself in such a shape that when 
the summer of 1945 rolls around, every Pennsylvania 
Canner will be ready to again put up all those foods 
that are going to be needed in another year. It is once 
again a big responsibility. Let’s get going! 

W.S. WINEBRENNER, 
Canning-Industry Co-Ordinator for Pennsylvania” 


UNCLE SAM, BUYER—In a recent issue we 
seemed to have struck a respondent chord when we 
reminded all canners that they might be very glad they 
have the big orders from Uncle Sam, displacing in that 
respect the big future orders which they formerly had 
to take, but which were always a grave uncertainty, 
and too often placed at a price below cost. Now your 
Uncle Sam, thoroughly familiar with your costs and 
expenses, furnishes you a price that ought to bring 
you out on the right side of the ledger, and if it is as 
successful in 1945 as it was in 1944, it will please every 
canner. 

We have just noted a report from one of the quarter- 
master departments which reads “100 million pounds 
of food flow each month through the huge refrigerator 
lockers and stock piles of one of the gigantic quarter- 
master depots established in the European theatre of 


operations.” At the end of the report in question we 
read: “As tremendous as are its operating statistics, 
this depot is but one of many established in the Euyo- 
pean theatre—and in every theatre of the war—to kc ep 
the mess gear of American troops filled with whole- 
some food. As such, it is one additional link in the 
Army’s chain of supply which implements the Quarter- 
master Corps’ motto: “We deliver the goods.” And 
you are going to keep delivering those goods first so 
that that delivery can continue on uninterrupted. 


LEASE LEND—A necessary adjunct in this respect 
pertains to deliveries of food under Lease-Lend. We 
believe our industry understands better than ever how 
this works, but it is interesting to read: “Deliveries of 
food and other agricultural products for shipment to 
the Allies under Lease-Lend during January 1945 
totaled 597.6 million pounds compared with 391 mil- 
lion pounds in December ’44, and 695 million pounds 
in January a year ago.” Where did these go? The 
report answers: “The January deliveries were assigned 
as follows: United Kingdom and other British posses- 
sions, 273.9 million pounds compared with 184.8 pounds 
in December; Russia, 196.6 million pounds compared 
with 178.2 million pounds in December; and others, 
including Poland, Greece, French North Africa, Metro- 
politan France, French West Africa, Yugoslavia, the 
French Colonies Supply Commission, 127.1 million 
pounds compared with 28 million pounds in December.” 
Thus you will note how much these armies of ours and 
of our allies have lately increased in numbers, and the 
added need of foods under the hard fighting conditions 
since December. Nothing could better illustrate than 
these increases in the supplies of January over Decem- 
ber, and it is our guess that though a shorter month, 
February will show an increase over January. They 
just have to have food, and that’s your job. 


FOOD CONSUMPTION LEVELS IN 


THE U. S., UNITED KINGDOM 
AND CANADA 


Despite the expansion of military food 
needs and large shipments to the Allies, 
United States and Canadian food sup- 
plies for civilians in 1944, in most cases, 
were, as the result of greatly increased 
production, maintained or increased as 
compared with 1943. Food supplies for 
civilians in the United Kingdom also 
showed some improvement over 1943, but 
continued below the United Kingdom pre- 
war level for many foods and below 1944 
levels in the United States and Canada 
for dairy products, meat, eggs, sugars, 
and fruit. 


These findings are brought out in the 
second report made Jan. 17 by the Com- 
bined Food Board on food consumption 
levels in the three countries. These re- 
ports provide the Combined Food Board 
with complete and comparable data on 
the food supplies of its three member 
countries. Printed copies are expected 
to be issued by the War Food Admin- 
istration sometime later in January. 

In both the United States and Canada 


meat consumption in 1944 was nearly 50 
pounds per capita more than that of the 
United Kingdom. In contrast, to help 
compensate for the shortage of other 
foods, the consumption of potatoes and 
flour has increased appreciably in the 
United Kingdom during the war period 
and considerably greater quantities of 
these foods are now eaten in Britain 
than in either the United States or Can- 
ada. In 1944, potato consumption in the 
United Kingdom is estimated to have ex- 
ceeded by 140 pounds per capita that of 
the United States and by 95 pounds that 
of Canada. 


All three countries showed a general 
increase in consumption of fluid milk in 
1944 as compared with 1948. In the 
United States and Canada meat supplies 
showed an increase in 1944 but supplies 
of evaporated milk decreased in both 
countries. Other important changes were 
the improvement in supplies of dried 
eggs in the United Kingdom, which offset 
a continued decline in shell eggs, an in- 
crease in supplies of fresh fruits and 
vegetables in the United States and Can- 
ada, and the temporary increase in the 
United Kingdom of supplies of citrus 
fruit. A further rise in the consumption 
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of potatoes was recorded in 1944 jin the 
United Kingdom. 

Butter, sugar, canned milk, and canned 
fruits continued to be rationed in 1944 in 
all three countries. In addition, the com- 
modities rationed in the United States 
were margarine, cheese, the more popular 
cuts of meats, canned fish, canned toma- 
toes, catsup, and chili sauce, and certain 
canned juices. Other rationed foods in 
Canada were jams, jellies, canned fruit, 
honey, and syrups. Apart from bread, 
potatoes, vegetables, and fresh fish 
(which is in short supply), practically all 
foods continued to be rationed in the 
United Kingdom. 

Supplies of food in the United S ates 
and Canada, measured in nutrit onal 
terms, on a per capita basis, have in- 
creased appreciably since the pre war 
period. Supplies of calories, fats, ani- 
mal proteins, and vitamin A are | :low 
the pre-war level in the United Kin; dom 
and supplies of other nutrients inclu ling 
vegetable proteins are appreciably hi “her. 
Food supplies of all three countri:s in 
1944 were sufficient to maintain re: son- 


able health. 
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WATCHING WASHINGTON 


CEILING PRICE REPORTS 


Provision has been made for proces- 
sors of packed fruits, berries and vege- 
tables to report the ceiling prices they 
establish for these products under Pric- 
ing Method No. 2, the Office of Price 
Administration said Feb. 13. It is 
planned to announce similar provisions 
at a later date for reports by grower- 
processors who establish prices under 
this method, OPA said. 

Under this amendment, which becomes 
effective February 17, 1945, processors 
will file reports, in duplicate, of their 
prices figured under Pricing Method No. 
2. The reports are to be sent to the 
OPA district office for the area in which 
the processor’s principal place of busi- 
ness is situated. Reports must be filed 
on or before March 10, 1945, for all items 
of a product that were packed by the 
processor before February 17, 1945. If 
the pack for a particular item began 
after February 17, the report must be 
filed within 30 days of the beginning of 


.the pack. A separate statement is_re- 


quired for each product. 


Provision has also been made for a 
processor who figures a uniform ceiling 
price for an item produced in more than 
one factory to submit the calculations by 
which he arrived at the price along with 
his report of the price itself. New state- 
ments must be submitted within 10 days 
of each time after the price is refigured, 
OPA said. 


TIME LIMIT EXTENDED 


The time in which processors who 
price under Method No. 1 may report 
their ceiling prices has been extended 
to February 22, OPA said. This has 
been done because it has been impossible 
to ohtain the printing and distribution 
of the reporting forms in time for proc- 
esso. to meet the original time limit. 

cessors who figure their prices 
und: the elective pricing method, if 
aske to change their reports or to pro- 
vide .dditional information, are advised 
that hey must count from the day the 
addi’ nal information is mailed, in fig- 
urin the 30-day period after which the 
pric submitted may be considered ap- 
prov’. 

Fc the convenience of processors and 
to e ble OPA to obtain complete and 
accu. te information, application forms 
have een provided for processors who 
app! ‘or an adjustment of their ceiling 
pric covered by Pricing Method No. 2, 
OPA aid. 

“ endment 21 to Supplement 7 to 
Fooc roducts Regulation No. 1—Packed 
Frui , Berries and Vegetables of the 
1944 nd Later Packs—effective Febru- 
ary .. 1945.) 
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CANNED CITRUS SET ASIDE 
INCREASED 


The WFA has increased the quantities 
of canned citrus juices required to be set 
aside (by amending WFO 22.7) from the 
current pack, and announced that indi- 
vidual canners who contract with the 
Government for delivery of the required 
quota may file application for release 
from provisions of the emergency order 
—WFO 122—issued in January. 

The new set aside percentages (effec- 
tive Feb. 17) under WFO 22.7, based on 
last year’s pack, are as follows: grape- 
fruit juice, 41%—increased from 39; 
orange juice, 56%—increased from 30; 
and blended (orange and grapefruit) 
juice, 49%—increased from 32. The 
emergency order, WFO 122 prohibits the 
sale, shipment or delivery of these canned 
juices produced in Florida and Texas, 
except to the Armed Services. 


Measured in terms of the current 
(1944-45 season) estimated pack, the new 
set aside percentages under WFO 22.7 
will be 51% (10.8 million cases) for 
grapefruit juice, 45% (4.5 million cases) 
for orange juice; and 43% (3 million 
cases) for blended juice. Estimated total 
1944-45 packs‘ are 21 million cases of 
grapefruit juice; 10 million cases of 
orange juice; and 7 million cases of 
blended juice. These compare with 26, 8 
and 6 million cases respectively last year. 
The only other change made in WFO 
22.7 by the current amendment to the 
order is the designation of a new base 
period and set aside percentage for 
grapefruit segments, the entire produc- 
tion of which is set aside to meet military 
needs. The original order required 58% 
set aside based on the 1941-42 pack. The 
amended order requires 100% based on 
the current (1944-45) pack. As the pro- 
duction this year will not meet even mili- 
tary requirements, none will be available 
to civilians. 


APPLE ORDER AMENDED 


The War Food Administration has 
amended War Food Order 121 to remove 
from the order apples of the Delicious 
variety. The Winesap and Newtown 
varieties are retained in the order which 
was issued on January 16, 1945, to make 
certain varieties of apples grown and lo- 
cated in the States of Oregon and Wash- 
ington available for the armed forces and 
other Governmental agencies. The amend- 
ment is effective February 21, 1945. 

Decision to remove Delicious apples 
from the order was made by WFA after 
it was determined that the armed forces 
and other Governmental agencies had ob- 
tained their requirements for Delicious 
apples. 


SPECIAL PACKING CHARGES 


Packing charges for the special pack- 
ing of foods bought by war procurement 
agencies will be based upon the seller’s 
customary accounting practices, OPA has 
announced. The order, effective Febru- 
ary 22, 1945, applies only to foods and 
food products packed according to Gov- 
ernment specifications which differ from 
standard packing. 

Two pricing methods are provided, one 
for the seller who packs a food com- 
modity himself, and the other for the 
seller who has the packing done by an- 
other person. A seller who packs the 
food commodity himself may charge a 
maximum price no higher than the dif- 
ference between the total cost of the 
special packing and the cost of standard 
packing. He figures the special packing 
cost according to his established account- 
ing practices. A seller who employs the 
services of an independent contractor 
may charge a maximum price no higher 
than the amount actually paid to the 
contractor, less the cost of standard 
packing. 

Special packing is exempt from price 
control wherever the sale of the com- 
modity to be packed is exempt from price 
control, and where the price charged for 
the commodity with special packing is 
no higher than the maximum price for 
the commodity with standard packing. 

(Supplementary Order No. 106—Maxi- 
mum Packing Charges on Sales of Food 
to Government Procurement Agencies— 
effective February 22, 1945.) 


HEARING ON TUNA INDUSTRY 
RULES AMENDMENT 


A hearing will be held at 10:00 A. M., 
March 26, in the hearing room of the 
Federal Trade Commission Building, 
Constitution Avenue and 6th Street, 
Northwest, Washington, in the matter of 
amending the trade practice rules for 
the Tuna industry as promulgated by 
FTC in August 1940. Among the mat- 
ters to be considered will be the addition 
of a new sub-section to Rule I, describing 
grated or shredded tuna. The proposed 
addition reads: 

“(c) Grated or Shredded Tuna: (1) 
The term ‘Grated Tuna’ or ‘Shredded 
Tuna’ as herein used shall be deemed to 
be the descriptive term for small uniform 
pieces of wholesome cooked tuna meat 
produced in this form by a mechanical 
process. The pieces shall be free from 
dark meat, bones, skin, extraneous tissue 
and debris, and tuna meat used for this 
type of pack shall be of a kind and 
quality at least equal to that employed in 
packing ‘Standard Tuna’ as described in 
sub-section (b) (1) above.” 
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PRICE SUPPORT FOR DRY PEAS 


The War Food Administration has 
limited Government price supports on the 
1945 crop of dry edible peas to the actual 
production from the goal acreage. The 
Government will purchase only the 
amount produced on the goal acreage less 
the amount sold for seed and civilian 
consumption. This action is taken to en- 
courage other uses of part of the greatly 
increased acreage used for peas in recent 
years and to prevent the accumulation of 
excessively large stocks of peas. It is 
taken at the suggestion of, and after 
consultation with, growers and proces- 
sors of the commodity. 

As previously announced, prices for 
the 1945 crop of smooth-type dry peas 
will be supported at $4.50 per hundred- 
weight, basis No. 1, which represents a 
reduction of $1.15 per hundredweight 
from the 1944 support price. 

The new program provides for an 
agreement to be executed by each proc- 
essor or dealer desiring to sell smooth 
edible peas to the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration. This agreement specifies that 
he will purchase, when requested, all of 
each lot of smooth edible peas offered by 
the grower, who must present a certifi- 
cate of eligibility. For that part of the 
amount purchased which the certificate 
shows is entitled to the price support, the 
processor or dealer agrees to pay the 
support price minus not more than an 
agreed processor’s margin. 

The certificate of eligibility, to be is- 
sued by the county committee of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Agency, indi- 
cates the percentage of the grower’s crop 
which is entitled to the support price, as 
determined by the relation of the farm 
goal to the planted acreage. If the 
planted acreage is not in excess of the 
farm’s pea goal for 1945, the whole pro- 
duction is eligible for the support. 

When making a sale to the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, each processor or 
dealer must certify that: (1) The peas 
included in the sale are eligible for price 
support; (2) all of the peas purchased 
by him, whether sold or held for later 
sale on the civilian market or for seed, 
are eligible for price support; (3) all 
of the peas purchased by him which are 
not eligible for price support have been 
or will be sold for use as feed for poultry 
or livestock; and (4) for all peas offered 
to CCC he has paid not less than the 
support price less the agreed dealer’s 
margin. 


CORN SEED PRICES 


By Amendment 7 to FPR 496 adjust- 
ments have been made in ceilings on 
Sweet Corn Seed prices which may be 
charged by farmer-producers. A “farmer- 
producer” is defined in the order as a 
person who plants, cultivates and har- 
vests vegetable seeds. 

The prices set up by the amendment 
are: 

For the States of Minnesota and Wis- 
consin—Golden Bantam, open pollinated, 
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4%4c per pound; Golden Cross Bantan, 
Yellow Hybrid, 8%c; Country Gentle- 
man, White Hybrid, 8%c. 

For the area East of the Mississippi, 
excluding Minnesota and Wisconsin— 
Golden Bantam, open pollinated, 7%4c; 
Golden Cross Bantam, Yellow Hybrid, 
llc; Country Gentleman, White Hybrid, 
16%e. 

Areas West of the Mississippi, exclud- 
ing Minnesota and California—Golden 
Bantam, open pollinated, 5c; Golden 
Cross Bantam, Yellow Hybrid, 9c; Coun- 
try Gentleman, White Hybrid, 18c. 

For California—Golden Bantam, open 
pollinated, 5c; Golden Cross Bantam, 
Yellow Hybrid, 12c; Country Gentleman, 
White Hybrid, 18c. 


The amendment provides that farmer- 


producers may add to these ceiling prices 
transportation charges from the farm 
where grown to the buyers’ receiving 
points. The amendment became effective 
February 3. 


WAX BEAN SEED PRICE 


An increase of 2c a pound in farmer- 
producers’ present ceiling prices for 
round pod kidney wax (wax brittle) and 


improved golden (and topnotch) wax 


bean seed is reported by the Office of 
Price Administration. 

The increase, which became effective 
Feb. 22, 1945, will be absorbed by com- 
mercial growers, wholesalers and retail- 
ers. There will be no increase in maxi- 
mum prices to consumer-planters at the 
retail level. 


The 2c increase to the farmer-producer 
will be absorbed by distributors as fol- 
lows: The commercial grower’s ceiling 
will be increased 144¢, absorbing %c; the 
wholesaler’s ceiling will be increased 1c, 
absorbing %c; and the retailer’s ceiling 
will be unchanged, absorbing 1c. 

(Amendment 8 to Maximum Price 


Regulation 496—Vegetable Seeds—effec- 
tive Feb. 22, 1945.) 


WFA OFFERINGS 


GREEN BEANS—WFA is offering for 
sale to all green bean canners, estab- 
lished food distributors and state pur- 
chasing agents 126,638 cases of canned 
green beans. These beans, from 1942-43 
packs, are balance of larger quantity 
previously offered for sale to both origi- 
nal and competitive canners. 


They are being offered at established 
prices, f.o.b. present location. A recon- 
ditioning allowance, not to exceed 10 
cents a dozen on No. 2 cans, and 15 cents 
a dozen on No. 2% eans, or 45 cents a 
dozen on No. 10 cans, will be allowed if 
labor or materials are necessary to re- 
condition packages or containers, includ- 
ing relabeling. An itemized claim for 
such allowances must be submitted to 
WFA within 60 days from date of de- 
livery. 

Offers to buy should be for an entire 
lot and will be acted upon in order of 
receipt, and will be subject to confirma- 
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tion by wire. All offers to buy must be 
received by 5 P.M. (EWT) March 2 
and should be addressed to Sales Branch, 
Office of Supply, WFA, Washington 25, 

Further information can be obtained 
from Thomas R. Mylott, same address, 
telephone Republic 4142, Extension 4956. 


TOMATOES—WFA is offering for sale to 
original canners approximately 12,057 
cases Government owned canned toma- 
toes, canned in 1942. Original packers 
will have until 5:00 P.M. (EWT) March 
8 to purchase tomatoes, After that date, 
unsold lots will be offered, through an- 
other announcement, to all tomato can- 
ners. Tomatoes are listed for sale as 
follows: All standard grade: packed 
24/2; located at Batavia, N. Y.: 

6193 cases, original canner Roy Nelson 
Canning Co., Crane, Mo. 

5864 cases, original canner Fettig Can- 
ning Corp., Elwood, Ind. 


TOMATOES— Approximately 10,000 
cases 1942 pack canned tomatoes are be- 
ing offered for sale by WFA to estab- 
lished food distributors in Alabama, 
Delaware, Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, Min- 
nesota, Missouri, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Rhode Island, South Carolina, 
Vermont, District of Columbia. 

The tomatoes were canned by Mary- 
land State Use Industries, Jessup, Mary- 
land, and are being offered for sale only 
in those states which permit sales of 
prison-made goods within their borders. 
Offers to buy received from firms in 
other states will not be considered. 

Packed six No. 10 cans to case, toma- 
toes are being offered for sale at $4.88 
per dozen cans, f.o.b. Baltimore, Mary- 
land. They are U. S. standard grade, 
and are balance of 16,000 cases previ- 
ously offered to state purchasing agents 
in same states. 


Offers to purchase must be for a mini- 
mum of 1000 cases, or multiples of 1000 
cases, and will be subject to prior sale 
and to WFA confirmation by wire. 
Further information may be obtained 
from Wilson R. Bean, Sales Branch, Of- 
fice of Supply, WFA, Washington 25, 
D. C., telephone Republic 4142, Ext. 4102. 


ELECTED TO NFBA 


National Food Brokers’ Association 
announces election to membership of the 
following: 

H. C. Kersten Co., Richmond, Va., rev- 
ommended by W. W. Lefew’s Sons. 

Edward S. Metz, Binghampton, N. Y., 
recommended by Ross Davis Co. 

Florida Sales Co., Jacksonville, recom- 
mended by All State Brokerage Co. 

Clements Brokerage Co., Decatur, Al:., 
recommended by Allen N. Smith Co. 

Ball Sales Co., San Francisco, reconi- 
mended by Samuel T. Millar. 

William G. Warnock, Detroit, recor:- 
mended by Peterson & Vaughn, Inc., ard 
J. J. Thompson Co. 

Patrick Brokerage Co., and Johns 1 
Brokerage Co., Omaha, both recor- 
mended by Miles B. Houck Co. 


February 26, 
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GRAMS INTEREST 


CIVILIAN STOCKS OF CORN 
AND PEAS FEBRUARY | 


National Canners Association’s Divi- 
sion of Statistics reports the following 
stocks and shipments in cases of all size 
cans: 

Alaska Peas—Stocks in canners’ hands 
January 1, 964,805 cases; shipments dur- 
ing January, 360,749 cases; stocks on 
hand February 1, 604,056 cases. 

Sweet Peas—Stocks in canners’ hands 
January 1, 1,964,805 cases; shipments 
during January, 360,749 cases; stocks on 
hand February 1, 1,979,332 cases. 

Total stocks of Alaska and Sweet Peas 
in eanners’ hands February 1, 2,583,388 


actual cases, equivalent to 2,647,000 cases 


basis No. 2’s. 

Sweet Corn—Stocks in canners’ hands 
January 1, 5,455,111 cases; shipments 
during January, 1,529,150 cases; stocks 
in canners’ hands February 1, 3,925,961 
cases, equivalent to 3,710,000 cases basis 
No. 2’s. 


NEW CHICAGO BROKER 


Wm. M. Kleinhans is entering the food 
brokerage business under the name of 
Sun Brokerage Company at 5734 N. Mel- 
vina Ave., Chicago, Ill. Mr. Kleinhans 
is well known to distributors and can- 
ners alike due to his many years asso- 
ciation with Biddle Purchasing Company 
as canned foods buyer and just recently 
as director of sales service for National 
Brands Sales Corporation. 


A. W. FEESER DIES 


Arthur W. Feeser, organizer and 
President of A. W. Feeser & Company, 
canners and farmers of Silver Run, 
Maryland, died on Wednesday evening, 
February 14, at the Hanover General 
Hospital, Hanover, Pennsylvania, after 
a ‘ong illness. He was 72 years old. Be- 
sites his operation of canning plants at 
S'ver Run, Taneytown, and Keymar, 
iaryland, Mr. Feeser was prominent in 
‘her business activities, being Vice- 

esident of the Reindollar Company, 

| been President of the Birnie Trust 
“npany of Taneytown, and Vice-Presi- 
it of the First National Bank of 
-tlestown. He had also served as a 
» mber of the Board of Education of 
C.»roll County. 
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ROGERS EXPANDS 


‘ogers, Inec., prominent Ft. Wayne, 
. super market chain, has acquired 
ee large sites in that city and will 
’t new construction as soon as pos- 
ie, W. W. Rogers, president, an- 
n.uneed this week. 
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BAC ELECTS MENZIES 


John T. Menzies, President of the 
Crosse & Blackwell Company, Baltimore, 
packers of jams, jellies, and other foods, 
has been elected President of the Balti- 
more Association of Commerce. 

Mr. Menzies also heads the Crosse & 
Blackwell Company of Canada. 

After his discharge from World War I 
he first became associated with Crosse & 
Blackwell. He has long been active in 
business and civic affairs in Baltimore 
and is Vice-President of the Terminal 
Warehouse Company; a director of the 
Central Savings Bank, Union Trust Com- 
pany, Consolidated Gas, Electric Light & 
Power Company, Black & Decker Manu- 
facturing Company; and a member of 
the Advisory Board of the Franklin 
Square Hospital and the Liberty Mutual 
Insurance Company. Other activities in- 
clude membership in the Baltimore Area, 
Management-Labor War Manpower Ad- 
visory Committee, the Baltimore Avia- 
tion Commission, the Port Area Commit- 
tee of the United Seamen’s Service and 
the International Service Committee of 
the Rotary Club. He is a member of the 
Board of the National Association of 
Manufacturers, a director of the Cana- 
dian Club of New York, and a trustee of 
the Nutrition Foundation of New York. 


CAN COLLECTION OFF 


W. Thomas Hoyt, WPB Salvage Divi- 
sion Director, reports that collection of 
used tin cans from civilians in 1944 de- 
clined almost 50 million pounds from the 
1943 total collected. 


AWARDS FOR ADVISORY 
COMMITTEES 


Plans have now been completed for 
giving public recognition to members of 
OPA industry advisory committees who 
have for two years or more performed 
outstanding jobs in giving “sound advice 
and devotion to the welfare of the na- 
tion.” Citations in the form of individual 
certificates of award will be given when 
committees that have been in operation 
for as long as two years are cited by 
OPA officials as deserving of special 
notice. Previously, it had been proposed 
that awards be given to all committee 
members who had served two years or 
more, but under the present plan, certifi- 
cates will be given only to those members 
who have served for the required period 
and also performed especially meritori- 
ous service. The awards will be granted 
on the recommendation of the OPA Price 
Department and the Deputy Administra- 
tor for Price. 


OYSTER PRICES 


The recent boost in price permitted by 
OPA order last week brings the price 
for No. 1 Picnic size oysters to $3.60 a 
dozen, and that for No. 2 Picnic size to 
$6.60 per dozen, less the canner’s custo- 
mary allowances, discounts and differ- 
entials to purchasers of different classes. 
The amendment requires that oyster can- 
ners notify wholesalers, retailers and 
distributors of the increase in prices on 
all deliveries made for a period of ninety 
days after the effective date of the order, 
February 9. 


CONTINENTAL EARNINGS 
HIT NEW HIGH 


Continental Can Company and _ its 
wholly owned subsidiaries, reported last 
week the largest yearly earnings before 
taxes in its history in 1944, with the total 
reaching $15,644,985 compared with 
$9,494,254 in 1943. Net sales and oper- 
ating revenue of $174,337,505 for 1944 
also established a new high and were 
$48,723,840 more than the $125,613,665 
total for the year 1943. After tax deduc- 
tions and a million reserve for inventory 
price decline or other contingencies, net 
profit for 1944 was $6,044,985, equivalent 
to $2.12 a share compared with $5,169,962 
or $1.81 a share for 1943. 


NEW YORK CANNERS 
SHORT COURSE 


The Educational Committee of the As- 
sociation of New York State Canners has 
completed arrangements with the New 
York State Agricultural and Technical 
Institute at Morrisville to conduct a 
short course for canners, as proposed to 
the members at the last meeting of the 
Association in Buffalo. The dates have 
been set for February 26 through March 
9. Instructors have been provided and 
board and room made available to those 
who will attend. 


The first five days of the course will be 
given up to “instrument control,” which 
will cover all temperature and pressure 
instruments commonly used in the can- 
ning plants. Detailed instructions will 
be given on recommended methods of in- 
stallation, repairs and maintenance. The 
application of controllers to blanchers, 
juice heaters, exhausters, peelers, cooling 
canals and other similar applications 
will be discussed. Retorting will be in- 
cluded in this course. 


Three days of the second week will be 
given over to electric motor control, 
which will include the various types of 
control systems and their necessity, and 
the operation and care of various types 
of motors used in the canning industry. 


Two days of the second week will in- 
clude studies on millwrighting problems, 
with special emphasis on welding and 
lathe practice. 
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ANOTHER R-P COMPLAINT 


Federal Trade Commission this week 
issued a complaint charging violation of 
the brokerage section of the Robinson- 
Patman Act in connection with the inter- 
state sale of canned fish, naming Carl 
Rubenstein, individually and as agent for 
his son, Samuel Rubenstein, currently 
serving in the armed forces; Carl Ruben- 
stein, partnership; Whitney & Co., Puget 
Sound & Alaska Trading Co., Inc., and 
James R. O’Brien, all of 3001 Smith 
Tower Building, Seattle. 

The respondents are charged with pay- 
ing unlawful commissions or brokerage 
fees, or discounts in lieu thereof, to di- 
rect purchasers of their sea food prod- 
ucts. 

According to the complaint, the Puget 
Sound & Alaska Trading Co. was organ- 
ized as a subsidiary by the officials of 
Whitney & Co., to carry on certain of its 
business which they did not believe 
should be conducted under the name of 
Whitney & Co. This business, the com- 
plaint alleges, consists of selling sea 
food products directly to large buyers at 
net prices which reflect brokerage. Each 
of the respondents is engaged in buying 
and selling canned sea food products by 
two methods: (1) through brokers to 
buyers, and (2) direct to purchasers. 

Under the second method of making 
sales direct to buyers, the respondents, 
according to the complaint, do not use 
brokers. One class of these buyers is 
known as “buying brokers” who are not 
brokers in fact although they designate 
themselves as such and the other class 
consists of chain stores, large wholesalers 
and members of buying groups. Con- 
trary to the manner in which bona fide 
brokers operate, these direct buyers are 
traders for profit, purchasing and re- 
selling the respondents’ products in their 
own names and for their own accounts 
and assuming all risks incident thereto. 

The complaint alleges that the respon- 
dents’ practice of paying commissions or 
brokerage fees, or allowances or dis- 
counts in lieu thereof, to such direct 
buyers constitutes a violation of Section 
2 (c) of the Clayton Act, as amended by 
the Robinson-Patman Act. 


IN MERCHANDISING POST 


W. M. Shull, for the past 12 years con- 
nected with A & P in Cincinnati and 
Indianapolis as buyer and advertising 
manager, is now associated with V. E. 
Eilers & Co., Indianapolis food brokers. 
Mr. Shull will be in direct charge of the 
company’s merchandising department. 


RECALLED TO OPA 


Harry Coale of the Carey & Coale 
Brokerage Co., Philadelphia food brokers, 
has been recalled to Washington to rejoin 
OPA’s food rationing division. Mr. Coale 
originally joined OPA in December, 
1943, serving in the processed foods 
branch until October 31, 1944. He is 
now serving as a business analyst in 
that division. 
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COLORADO BROKERS ELECT 


G. Ernest Ryan of the C. R. Hurd 
Brokerage Co., Denver, has been elected 
president of the Colorado Food Brokers’ 
Association for 1945. 

Other officers elected were as follows: 
Paul L. Vosburgh, vice-president; Ben- 
jamin Kurtzman, Kurtzman Food Sales 
Co., secretary; executive committee (in 
addition to officers), Frank Hockensmith, 
Bancker-Nicholls Brokerage Co., and W. 
V. Daniels, Stone-Hall Co. 


ANDRAE HEADS NORTHWEST 
SALMON CANNERS 


At the annual meeting of the North- 
west Salmon Canners Association held at 
Seattle recently, Peter J. Andrae of the 
Icy Straits Salmon Company, Seattle, 
was elected President; Vance T. Sutter, 
Fidalgo Island Packing Company, Vice- 
President; and Jack Wolf, Hood Bay Sal- 
mon Company, Secretary-Treasurer. 


CANNED MEAT FIELD TO BOOM 


In view of the increasing popularity 
of canned meats at home and the fact 


that many excellent new meat and vege- 


table combinations have been developed 
for army use, can manufacturers predict 
a huge postwar market for canned meats. 


CANCO’S MR. STURDY SPEAKS 


Feb. 26—Fond du Lac, 
Rotary Club 


Wisconsin, 


Feb. 26—Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Asso- — 


ciated Food Stores 

Feb. 27—Ripon, Wisconsin, Kiwanis 
Club 

Feb. 28—Waupun, Wisconsin, 
meeting Rotary and Kiwanis Clubs 


Joint 


RECORD AMERICAN CAN 
PRODUCTION 


Reporting on the 1944 operations of 
the American Can Company, Presiden: 
D. W. Figgis told stockholders last week 
that total sales increased to $227,528,760 
from $191,086,606 in 19438 despite changes 
in requirements, scarcity of materials, 
shortage of labor, increased costs and 
displacement of normal distribution of 
work between the company’s various 
plants. This sales figure was exceeded 
only once in the company’s history, in 
1941, when there was no restriction on 
the use of materials for the manufacture 
of civilian goods. Total production was 
the highest ever, since the term “sales” 
does not include shipments of the special 
wartime subsidiaries manufacturing tor- 
pedoes and fibre artillery ammunition 
containers. Fees from these operations 
are reported in the statement of income 
as “other income.” 


‘Consolidated net income, after taxes, 
for 1944 was $14,519,443, including the 
postwar refund credit of excess profits 
taxes amounting to $335,750. This net 
income was equivalent, after preferred 
dividends and a special appropriation of 
$1,000,000 for postwar and other con- 
tingencies, to $4.30 per share on 2,473,998 
shares of common stock outstanding. 
Earnings per share in 1943 were $4.22 
including credit for the postwar refund 
and a credit adjustment of prior years’ 
income taxes. 


Provision for all 1944 Federal and 
Canadian taxes on income, without con- 
sideration of postwar excess profits tax 
refund, amounted to $12,298,825, com- 
pared with $9,101,850 in 1943. Taxes of 
all kinds in 1944 amounted to $17,123,- 
506, or $6.92 a share, compared with 
$13,743,571, or $5.56 a share in 1943. 


Association’s Division of Statistics: 


1944 CANNED TOMATO PACK 


Total pack of canned tomatoes in 1944 was 22,577,297 cases of all sizes of 
containers as compared with 25,026,561 cases in 1943. 
equivalent to 26,098,841 cases of No. 2’s as compared with 29,269,188 cases of 
equivalent No. 2’s in 1943. The 1944 pack by States and principal sizes of 
containers is shown in the following table, compiled by the National Canners 


The 1944 pack is 


24/2 
Cases 


Total 
Cases 


Other 
Cases 


24/2%, 6/10 
Cases Cases 


New York 
Maryland 
Delaware 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 488,858 
Virginia and West Virginia 1,993,990 
Ohio 559,021 
Indiana 1,228,545 
Tennessee and Kentucky 360,118 
Arkansas and Missouri 1,983,390 
Colorado 39,094 
Utah 98,140 
California 211,260 
Other States 1,777,540 


113,230 
4,465,149 
127,580 
34,102 


7,790 427,769 
6,169,760 
322,456 
212,019 
811,809 
2,365,152 
1,156,923 
2,068,523 
548,393 
2,327,582 
151,037 
650,439 
3,068,094 
2,297,341 


97,323 209,426 
643,717 1,060,894 
81,894 95,693 
32,126 145,791 
101,198 221,753 
278,924 79,598 
224,507 373,395 
383,999 444,479 
58,127 130,148 
156,843 187,349 
56,008 55,935 
368,314 183,985 
1,933,015 923,819 
155,928 311,058 


Total 13,480,017 


4,571,923 4,423,323 102,034 22,577,297 
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1945 CANNED FOOD PRODUCTION PLANS 


GROWERS SUPPORT PRICES FOR 1945 CROPS 


MAJOR VEGETABLES 


iligher goals for processing vegetables 
and increased price supports over those 
previously established have been an- 
nounced by the War Food Administra- 
tion (Feb. 14). 


GOALS—Because of increased military 
requirements, the national goal for proc- 
essing vegetables for 1945 has been in- 
creased to 2,155,000 acres. Goals for the 
individual crops vary by States and by 
areas within States, but nationally, for 
the four major vegetables, they are these 
percentages of 1944 planted acreages: 
Snap beans, 98%; green peas, 108%; 
sweet corn, 105%; and tomatoes 110%. 


PRICES—The support program is de- 
signed to assure growers the prices nec- 
essary to produce the needed quantities 
of these vegetables for canning, in line 
with existing facilities. Price supports 
for the crops included in the 1945 pro- 
gram, except snap beans, will be main- 
. tained at 1944 levels. Green peas will be 
supported at a national average of $83.50 
a ton; sweet corn at $18; tomatoes at 
$25.25; and snap beans at $85, which is 
about $6 a ton lower than in 1944. 


Proposed price supports for 1945, an- 
nounced last fall together with prelimi- 
nary goals, had contemplated reductions 
in the support levels of 50 cents a ton 
for corn, $3.50 a ton for peas, and $10 
a ton for snap beans. 


Changes from the 1944 average area 
prices for snap beans apply uniformly to 
all areas and are designed to encourage 
the production and canning of the more 
desirable varieties and to discourage 
production and canning of the less ac- 
cept:ble varieties. They include a $5.00 
per ‘on reduction for pole, wax and 
green round bush (except black seeded) 
variv‘ies; a reduction for all green flat 
and >lack seeded round varieties to a 
unif’.m $60 per ton level in all areas; 
and ‘.e establishment in all areas of the 
sam price—$105 per ton—for the Pole 
vari ies. The price established for the 
Ref: ee variety is $10 above the appli- 
cab! 1945 area price for other round 
vari ies (except black seeded). 


CO TRACT REQUIRED—As in past years, 
groyv vs may be assured of the minimum 
Sup} t prices on one or more of the 4 
vege bles only by entering into contract 
agrc sents with canners. Tonnage sold 
ont: open market will not be supported. 
Can -s participating in the program 
will . certified by State Agricultural 
vation Committees as having 
agre to contract with producers at 
pric equal to or above the specified sup- 
port _vels, 
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The 1945 grower support prices are 
on an average or field run basis. These 
prices are expressed in dollars per ton 
and are for vegetables delivered to the 
canners’ plant or major assembly point, 
whichever has been customarily used by 
growers and canners. The detailed state 
and area breakdown of prices by varie- 
ties, grades and sizes, designed to en- 
courage the production and canning of 
the kind and quality of pack needed to 
meet requirements, will be available to 
growers and canners upon request to (1) 
Agricultural Conservation Committees in 
the various states; (2) the Fruit and 
Vegetable Branch, Office of Marketing 
Services, War Food Administration, 
Washington 25, D. C.; and (3) any 
regional office of WFA. Regional offices 
are located at the following addresses: 
Western Union Building, Atlanta 3, 
Georgia; 425 Wilson Building, Dallas 1, 
Texas; 150 Broadway, New York 7, New 
York; and 821 Market Street, San Fran- 
cisco 3, California. 


1945 GROWER SUPPORT PRICES 
TOMATOES FOR CANNING 


State or District Prices ! 

California, S.? $27.00 

Italian 27.00 

California, Other than S 25.00 

Italian .... 27.00 
Oregon, Washington, and N. and S. W. 

Idaho * 26.00 


Idaho (Other than N. and S. W.), Montana, 
Utah, Nevada, Arizona, New Mexico, 
Colorado, Wyoming, Kansas, Nebraska, 
S. Dakota, N. Dakota, Minnesota, Iowa, 
Missouri, Illinois, Wisconsin, Indiana, 
Michigan, Ohio, and M husetts 24.00 
Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, Florida, 
S. Carolina, Kentucky, Tennessee, and 


N. Carolina 24.00 
New Jersey 29.00 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, and New York, 

S. E.4 28.00 
New York, Other than S. E., Maine, New 

Hampshire, and Vermont 25.00 
Pennsylvania, N.° 25.00 
Pennsylvania, Other than N...........sccsecesceeeeee 27.00 
Delaware 28.00 
Maryland, Washington, Allegheny, and Gar- 

rett Counties 27.00 
Maryland (Remainder of State) .............0 28.00 
Virginia, Accomac and Northampton Coun- 

ties 28.00 
Virginia, Mainland 27.00 
West Virginia 27.00 


1 Price basis: Delivered at canneries or to cus- 
tomary assembly points. 

? Santa Barbara, Ventura, Los Angeles, San Ber- 
nardine, Orange, Riverside, San Diego, and Im- 
perial Counties. 

* Boundary, Bonner, Kootenai, Shoshone, Benewah, 
Latah, Nes Perce, Clearwater, Lewis, Idaho, 
Adams, Valley, Washington, Payette, Gem, Can- 
yon, Boise, Elmore, Ada, Owyhee, Camas, Good- 


' ing, Lincoln, Jerome, Minidoka, Twin Falls, and 


Cassia Counties. 

*Green, Columbia, Ulster, Dutchess, Putnam, 
Westchester, Rockland, Orange, Albany, and 
Rennselaer Counties and all of Long Island. 

®° Erie, Crawford, Mercer, Venange, Forest, War- 
ren, McKean, Potter, Tioga, Bradford, Wayne, 
and Susquehanna Counties. 


SWEET CORN FOR CANNING 

State or District 
Maine and New 
Vermont 
New York and New Jersey. 
Pennsylvania 


Mich., Ohio, Wise., Minn. and Mo............... 
Wash., Oregon, and N. W. Utah ®.................. 
N. and S. W. Idaho 4 
Wyoming, Colorado, and Montana 
All other states and counties. 


! Price basis: Delivered at canneries or to custo- 
mary assembly points. 


?The area in Iowa bounded with the following 
counties: Clayton, Fayette, Bremer, Butler, 
Franklin, Wright, Humbolt, Pocahontas, Buena 
Vista, Sac, Calhoun, Webster, Boone, Dallas, 
Madison, Union, and Ringgold. 


3N. W. Utah: Box Elder, Cacha, Davis, Morgan, 
Salt Lake, Utah and Weber Counties. 

4*N. Idaho: Boundary, Bonner, Kootenai, Shoshone, 
Benewah, Latah, Nez Perce, Clearwater, Lewis, 
and Idaho Counties ; S. W. Idaho: Adams, Valley, 
Washington, Payette, Gem, Canyon, Boise, El- 
more, Ada, Owyhee, Camas, Gooding, Lincoln, 
Jerome, Minidoka, Twin Falls, and Cassia 
Counties. 


GREEN PEAS FOR CANNING 
State or District 


Delaware and Maryland 


Prices ? 
$91.00 


New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, and Penn- 


sylvania 90.50 
Virginia 89.50 
Washington, Western ? . 89.00 
Maine 88.50 
New York 88.00 


New Jersey, Iowa (except Southwest 
Iowa), West Virginia, North Carolina, 
Kentucky, and 86.00 


Illinois and Southeast Wi in 85.00 


Minnesota, Northwest Wisconsin, Alabama, 
Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, 


and South Carolina 82.50 
Arkansas 81.00 
Ohio 80.50 


Oregon (except Malheur County), Wash- 
ington (other than Western”), and 


Northern Idaho * 79.00 
Michigan, Texas, Utah, and Southeast 

Idaho 78.50 
Indiana, Southwest Idaho, Malheur County 

in Oregon 77.50 
Missouri, Southwest Iowa, Nebraska, Okla- 

homa, Kansas 76.50 
Arizona and Nevada 76.00 
California, Colorado, and Montana............... 74.00 


South Dakota and North Dakota 
Wyoming 


New Mexico 


1 Price basis: Delivered at canneries or to cus- 
tomary assembly points. 


2 Western Washington: Whatcom, Skagit, Snoho- 

mish, King, Pierce, Lewis, Skamania, Cowlitz, 
Clark, Wahkaikum, Pacific, Thurston, Grays Har- 
bor, Mason, Kitsap, Jefferson, Clallam, Island, 
and San Juan Counties. 


3 Boundary, Bonner, Kootenai, Shoshone, Benewah, 
Latah, Nez Perce, Clearwater, Lewis, and Idaho 
Counties. 


Pic 
$28.00 4 

22.00 

19.00 
19.00 

Delaware, Maryland, and Virginia.................. 19.00 xa 2 

lll., Indiana and C. and E. Iowa ?................ 19.00 

17.00 

23.00 

23.00 

17.00 

17.00 
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SNAP BEANS FOR CANNING 
Price Basis: Delivered at canneries or to 
customary assembly points. 


Schedule Recommended * 
Flats 
Blue Rounds ? And 
Lake Refu- And _ Black 
Poles Wax Seeded 
Rounds ? 


States 


Md., Del., Pa., N.J., 
N.H., Vt., 
105.00 85.00 60.00 
105.00 95.00 60.00 
Ind., Mich., 
Ohio, Ill., Neb., 
Minn., Iowa, and 
105.00 90.00 80.00 60.00 


Other States............ 105.00 85.00 * 75.00 60.00 
1 Except black-seeded varieties. 

Except Wax. 

3 Price Basis: Delivered at canneries or to cus- 
tomary assembly points. 

*In Washington and Oregon the price for Wax 
beans is $105.00. 


MINOR VEGETABLES 


GROWER’S PRICES—The designated grow- 
ers’ prices for 1945 on asparagus, beets, 
cabbage, carrots, black-eye and other 
field peas, spinach and sweet potatoes 
announced by WFA and OPA are listed 
below. The prices are those used by 
OPA in fixing the maximum raw mate- 


rial costs to be reflected in 1945 ceiling: 


prices. 


There is only one change in the 1944 
schedule, that for sweet potatoes, which 
has been revised to conform to a change 
in the base price used in fresh market 
ceilings. Unless otherwise indicated, the 
designated prices are for vegetables de- 
livered to the canning plant or major 
assembly plants, whichever has been cus- 
tomarily used by growers and canners. 
The prices govern for the State or area 
in which the canning plant or major as- 
sembly plant is located, regardless of 
where the crop is grown. 


Prices are expressed in dollars per ton 
unless otherwise indicated. 


1. Asparagus—California, $151.30; all 
other States, $161.30. 


Beans, Green Lima—Prices to be an- 
nounced later. 


Beets— New York, New Jersey, 
Washington, Oregon, California, 
$21; all other States, $19. 


Cabbage for Kraut—All States, $12. 


Carrots—New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, $22; all other States, 
$20. 


Peas, Blackeye—Maryland, Virginia, 
$60; all other States east of Missis- 
sippi River, $55; all States west of 
Mississippi River including all of 
Louisiana, $65. 


Peas, other field (including crowder, 
cream, purple hulls and other simi- 
lar varieties used for canning)— 
Maryland, Virginia, $55; all other 
States east of Mississippi River $50; 
all States west of Mississippi River 
including all of Louisiana, $65. 


. Spinach—New York, cut above the 
crown, $34 (breakdown by grades: 
U. S. No. 1, $35; U. S. No. 2, $25; 
U. S. No. 8, $10); Pennsylvania, 
northern*, cut above crown, $34; 
Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, New 
Jersey and the rest of Pennsylvania, 
cut below the crown $70; delivered 
Baltimore city canners from Mary- 
land, Delaware, Virginia, New Jer- 
sey and the rest of Pennsylvania, 
cut above the crown and trimmed, 
$100; Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, 
Nebraska, Ohio, Wisconsin, cut 
above the crown, $32; Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Oklahoma, 
Tennessee, Texas, southeast}, cut 
above the crown $70; Missouri, 
Texas, other, cut above the crown 


$50; Oregon, Washington, cut above 
the crown $50, cut below the crown 
$35; California, in the field, uncut, 
$22.50; all other States, cut below 
the crown, $32. 


. Sweet Potatoes—All States (per 
bushel, 50 pounds), $1. 


Miscellaneous Vegetables (including 
but not limited to broccoli, mush- 
rooms, okra, pimentos, pumpkin and 
squash)—An increase up to 20 per 
cent above the base period (1942), 
*Northern Pennsylvania: Counties of Erie, Craw- 
ford, Mercer, Vanango, Warren, Forest, McKean, 
Potter, Tioga, Bradford, Susquehanna and Wayne, 
7Southeast Texas: The area south of anid in. 
eluding the Counties of Webb, McMullen, Live 
Oak, Karnes, Dewitt, Lavaca, Colorado, Austin, 
Waller, Harris, Chambers and Duval. 


PURCHASE PROGRAM ON SET-ASIDE PACKS 
AND MAJOR SUPPORT VEGETABLES 


Lt. Col. Ralph W. Olmstead, Vice- 
President and Director of Supply, Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, in a state- 
ment before the planning committee of 
the National Canners Association, at 
Washington, D. C., Feb. 5 outlined the 
1945 guaranty purchase program. 


THE 1945 PURCHASE PROGRAM 


This program guarantees that the War 
Food Administration will purchase from 
any packer, at his election, all fruits and 
vegetables set aside under WFO 22.8 and 
22.9 and not purchased by the Quarter- 
master Corps acting as procurement 
agent for all Government agencies, up to 
90% of the quantities thus set aside. It 
further provides for the purchase of 
additional quantities from any packer 
of his pack of canned peas, snap beans, 
corn, tomatoes, tomato juice, tomato 
puree and tomato paste in order to carry 
out the grower support commitment on 
these products. 


COMMODITIES—The following commodi- 
ties will be eligible for purchase under 
this program: All canned fruits and 
vegetables of styles, types, grades and 
can sizes included in War Food Orders 
22.8 and 22.9 (see this issue page 16) 
provided, however, that canned green 
peas, sweet corn, snap beans, tomatoes 
and tomato juice, puree and paste (here- 
inafter referred to as support vege- 
tables) will be purchased and subject to 
limitations set out below. 


QUANTITY—Purchases will be restricted 
to 90% of the maximum set aside in the 
Orders (specific reserve plus contingency 
reserve). This quantity will represent 
the difference between the amounts ac- 
tually purchased by the Quartermaster 
Corps and 90% of the set aside of indi- 
vidual canners. With respect to support 
vegetables, the War Food Administra- 
tion will purchase all offered over and 
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above the set aside percentage with the 
exception of canned tomato puree and 
tomato paste. Canned tomato puree and 
canned tomato paste will be eligible only 
to the extent of one-half of the indi- 
vidual canner’s aggregate pack in the 
1943 and 1944 seasons. 


ELIGIBILITY—The following prerequi- 
sites are required to determine canners’ 
eligibility for participation in this pro- 
gram: 


1. Vegetable canners must have been 
certified by the appropriate Agricultural 
Conservation Committee as having con- 
tracted (or made a bona fide attempt to 
contract) with growers at not less than 


the applicable 1945 grower support 
prices for canned peas, snap beans, sweet 
corn and tomatoes, and at not less than 
the designated prices (see 1945 Growers 
Support Prices, page 13), for the other 
canned vegetables ordered to be set 
aside under WFO 22.9. Open market 
tonnage by certified canners will be sup- 
ported—subject to adjustment to the ex- 
tent that the weighted average cost of 
such raw material is less than the appli- 
cable grower support prices or desig- 
nated announced prices for any particu- 
lar area. 


In computing the weighted average 
cost for purposes of adjustment, tonnage 
purchased on the open market at prices 
above the applicable grower support 
price or designated price shall be c.lcu- 
lated at a price equal to the support rice 
or designated price. Tonnage boug!'t at 
prices below support or designated pices 
shall be calculated at the prices act ally 
paid. Packs purchased from carers 
who have acquired raw tonnage on the 
open market shall be treated as he ving 
been produced from such tonnage t the 
full extent of the canners’ open merket 
operations based on average case yelds. 
Fruit canners will be required to cevtify 
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This is the sixteenth of a series of advertisements showing 
that “Performance by Washburn’s’’ covers every factor nec- 
essary for the production of high quali 


Peas and beans are naturally self-fertilized. But, due 
largely to genetic variability which causes changes in 
form or quality, they are not the pure lines which by 
nature they should be. 

Washburn’s solves this problem by continual selec- ‘ 
tion and increasing of individual plants true to type. 

A large staff and many acres of land are devoted to 
maintaining and improving each variety of Washburn’s 
seed peas and beans. 


Outstanding performance by Washburn’s 
is obtained not by chance but by plan. 


WASHBURN-WILSON SEED CO., Moscow, Idaho 
Breeders and Growers of Seed Peas and Beans 
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that they have paid (or contracted to 
pay) growers at least the applicable sup- 
port price for all purchases of raw ma- 
terials used in canned fruits included in 
the set aside order. If no support price 
is announced by WFA for any of these 
fruits, the designated price (if one is 
announced) will govern. If neither a 
grower price nor a designated price is 
announced for any commodity, no certi- 
fication will be necessary. With respect 
to fruit cocktail, the support price or the 
designated price announced for each com- 
ponent commodity will govern the raw 
material purchase. 


2. With the exception of snap beans, 
this support program will apply only to 
commodities packed in the calendar year 
1945 by the participating canner. For 
snap beans, the program will apply to 
the quantity packed by the participating 
canner during the period March 1, 1945, 
through Decembe® 31, 1945. 


TERMINATION OF PROGRAM—Canners 
may submit offers under this program to 
the following dates: February 28, 1946, 
for spinach and asparagus; May 831, 
1946, for peas; and June 30, 1946, for 
all other commodities. 


PRICES—1. The price to be paid to each 
canner with respect to the 90% of the 
set aside quantities for each commodity 
purchased under this program shall be 
the weighted average price paid (or con- 
tracted to be paid) by the Quartermaster 
Corps to such canner for the same com- 
modity that was of like style, type, vari- 
ety, grade and can size and packed in the 
same area. 


2. If no purchases were made from a 
canner by the Quartermaster Corps of 
the commodity being offered to the War 
Food Administration by such canner, the 
purchase price for such commodities 
shall be determined as follows: 


(a) If the Quartermaster Corps of- 
fered to purchase the commodity from 
the canner, purchases by the War Food 
Administration will be made at the price 
offered by the Quartermaster Corps. 


(b) If the Quartermaster Corps did 
not offer to purchase the commodity be- 
ing offered by the canner the War Food 
Administration purchase price will be 
the canner’s 1945 Government ceiling 
price. 


3. Purchase prices with respect to sup- 
port vegetables will be on two bases, 
whichever is lower: (1) 86.4 per cent of 
the canners’ individual gross (f.o.b.) 
ceiling prices for civilian sales as de- 
termined by OPA regulations; or (2) 90 
per cent of the weighted average price 
paid (or contracted to be paid) by the 
Quartermaster Corps to the canner for 
the same commodity of like type, variety, 
grade and can size. 


4. The War Food Administration may 
at its option develop with canners a stop 
loss provision in lieu of actual transfer 
of title to the canned commodities. 


CONTAINERS AND PACKAGING — Pur- 
chased commodities must be packed in tin 
containers bearing commercial labels and 
in can sizes specified by War Production 
Board Order M-81 as amended. Lots 
must be packed in strong, new domestic 
shipping cases, or in export shipping 
cases—V8c and V3s fibre-board with two 
straps. If export cases are specified at 
time of purchase, the additional cost of 
such packaging (within OPA regula- 
tions) will be added to the applicable 
support price. If only domestic cases 
are required, lots packed in export cases 
will be accepted but no additional amount 
will be paid. 


GRADES—Grades mean the _ specifica- 
tions used by the QMC for purchasing 
the type of commodity offered. Com- 
modities of sub-standard grades will not 
be purchased or supported. 


INSPECTION—AI] offers must be accom- 
panied by a U. S. Department of Agri- 


culture inspection certificate issued with- 
in 60 days prior to the date of the offer. 
The cost of inspection will be borne by 
the canner. 


STORAGE—Delivery may be required at 
any time. WFA, however, may require 
canners to provide free storage to a date 
not more than 30 days after the appli- 
cable offer termination date. (For ex- 
ample, for spinach, 30 days after Febru- 
ary 28, 1946.) 


MISCELLANEOUS CONDITIONS — Pur- 
chases will be made in carlot quantities 
only. No carlots of mixed vegetables will 
be accepted. 


The War Food Administration will not 
now make any commitments covering the 
1945 price support program for canned 
fruits. Consideration will be given to 
the needs for such a program when more 
complete crop data are available. 


SET-ASIDE PACKS FOR GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 


WFO 22-8 Canned Fruits and Fruit Juices—-WFO 22-9 Canned Vegetables and Vege- 


table Juices. 


Required to Be Set-Aside During 1945. 


(The Two Orders 


Are Combined Because of Similarity of Wording.) 


PART 1425 

CANNED AND PROCESSED FOODS 

Section 1425.11 Canned Vegetables. 

Section 1425.12 Canned Fruits. 

Quota restrictions and allocations. 

(a) Definitions. (1) Each term de- 
fined in War Food Order No. 22, as 
amended, shall, when used herein, have 
the same meaning as set forth for such 
term in said War Food Order No.*22, as 
amended. 

(2) “Quota period” 
spect to sauerkraut, the period from 
September 1, 1945, to August 31, 1946, 
both inclusive; and, with respect to all 
other commodities required to be set 
aside pursuant to these orders the pe- 
riod from January 1, 1945, to December 
31, 1945, both inclusive. 

(3) “Base period” means, with respect 
to sauerkraut, the period from Septem- 
ber 1, 1941, to August 31, 1942, both in- 
clusive; and, with respect to all other 
commodities required to be set aside 
pursuant to this order, the period from 
January 1, 1943, to December 31, 1944, 
both inclusive. 

(4) “Base pack” means: (i) when ap- 
plied to sauerkraut, the total amount, by 
net weight, of all types, styles, varieties, 
and grades canned by the respective can- 
ner during the base period; and (ii) 
when applied to each canned food, other 
than sauerkraut, listed in Column A of 
Tables attached hereto and are by this 
reference made a part of these orders, 
one-half the total amount, by net weight, 
of all types, styles, varieties, and grades 
of such food canned by the respective 
canner during the pase period: Provided, 
That, if the respective canner canned 
any particular food (other than sauer- 
kraut) listed in said Column A of Tables 
during only one of the two calendar 
years of the base period, his base pack 
for that food shall be his total pack, by 
net weight, of such food during the said 
calendar year of the base period in 
which he canned the said food. In the 
event a canner has no base pack for any 
commodity covered under this order, the 
set-aside percentage prescribed for such 
commodity shall be applied against his 
production thereof for the quota period, 
in the manner prescribed in paragraph 
(c) hereof. 

(b) Applicability of this order. The 
terms and conditions of this order shall 
be applicable to (i) all canned foods 
listed in said Column A of Tables which 
are packed during the quota period in 
any of the 48 States of the United States 
or the District of Columbia and (ii) all 
canned pineapple and pineapple juice 
packed during the quota period in the 
Territory of Hawaii, 


means, with re- 


(c) Set-aside restrictions. Each can- 
ner who packs, during the quota period, 
uny canned foods, designated in said 
Column A of the Tables, shall, to the 
extent that the quantity so packed may 
be adequate, set aside and thereafter 
hold for sale and delivery to Govern- 
ment agency from his pack of each such 
product for the quota period a quantity 
equivalent to the quantity obtained by 
applying the percentage for the particu- 
lar product listed in Column D of said 
Tables -against his base pack of that 
product: Provided, however, That, in the 
event the pack of any canner of any 
such product for the quota period is 
twice as great, or more than twice as 
great, as his base pack of such product, 
then such percentage shall be applied 
against his pack of that product for the 
quota period. If the type, style, variety, 
or grade of the particular product is 
specified’ in the aforesaid Tables, the 
portion set aside shall, so far as avail- 
able, be in the type, style, variety, and 
grade so _ specified; but other types, 
styles, varieties, or grades in the posses- 
sion of a particular canner as may be 
specified by the procuring Government 
agency shall be substituted to the ex- 
tent that those specified in said Tables 
have not been packed by such canner. 
In the event a canner is preparing to 
pack, during the quota period, any 
canned food, listed in said Column A of 
Tables, which he did not pack during the 
base period, he shall so inform the Di- 
rector by letter, and he shall state there- 
in the quantity of such product which he 
anticipates that he will pack; and such 
canner shall set aside for sale and de- 
livery to Government agency a portion 
of his pack of each such product for the 
quota period equivalent to the quantity 
obtained by applying the percentage fo: 
the particular product, listed in Col- . 
umn D of said Tables, against his tota! 
production of such product during th: 
quota period, 

(ad) When entire pack not set aside 
for Government agency. (1) In the even’ 
a canner packs any canned food, listec 
in said Column A of Tables, for non 
governmental requirements as well a: 
for Government agency, the portion o( 
each such product required to be se’ 
aside by him for Government agenc) 
shall be set aside as follows: (i) 
least two-thirds of the set-aside portio) 
shall be taken from the first preferenc: 
grade of the canned product, as specifie: 
in Column F of said Tables, to the ex 
tent that such first preference grade i: 
packed by the respective canner, but, if 
the quantity of the said first preferenc: 
grade which is packed by such canne: 
is not sufficient to meet that require- 
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Keegriwe up to schedule on 
Uncle Sam’s orders has had both 
you and us working under forced 
draft these many months. Crown 
plants, manpower, machinery and 
materials have been devoted exclu- 
sively to the production of plane 
parts, gas mask canisters, munition 
boxes and cans for packaging mili- 
tary supplies and food and essential 
civilian products. But we have plan- 
ned for the day when we can say: 
“Send us your orders for con- 
sumer cans!” 


CAN COMPANY NEW YORI 


You and your customers will profit 
by using Crown cans. Because of. 
our experience, war-born techniques 
and expanded facilities, Crown cans 
will be intrinsically finer than ever. 
Where your or your customers’ 
sales can be improved through the 
help of new can designs or novel 
lithography, our counsel, based on | 
thorough study of modern mer- 
chandising trends, will be yours for 
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ment, the total quantity of such first 
preference grade shall be set aside for 
Government agency; (ii) to the extent 
that the quantity set aside for Govern- 
ment agency from the first preference 
grade in accordance with the provisions 
of (i) above may fail to complete his 
set-aside quota, he shall set aside from 
his production of the second preference 
grade of the canned product, as specified 
in Column G of said Tables, such quan- 
tity as is necessary to complete his set- 
aside quota, but, if the quantity of said 
second preference grade packed by such 
person is not sufficient to complete such 
set-aside quota, the total quantity of 
such second preference grade shall be 
set aside for Government agency; and 
qiii) to the extent that the quantities 
set aside for Government agency from 
the first and second preference grades in 
accordance with the provisions of (i) 
and (ii) above may fail to complete his 
set-aside quota, he shall set aside from 
his production of his third preference 
grade, if any, of the canned product, as 
specified in Column H of said Tables, 
sufficient of such quantity to complete 
his set-aside quota as may be available: 
Provided, That, if there is an insufficient 
quantity of all three preference grades 
to complete his set-aside quota, he shall 
set aside from such other grades in his 
possession as may be designated by Gov- 
ernment agency sufficient of such quan- 
tity to complete his set-aside quota as 
may be available. 


(2) In the event a canner packs a 
canned product covered hereunder partly 
in tinplate containers and partly in 
glass containers, the portion to be set 
aside for Government agency from the 
several preference grades of such prod- 
uct in accordance with the provisions of 
(d) (1) hereof shall, be that which is 
packed in tinplate to the extent that the 
respective grades are so packed in tin- 


plate by such canner; and the particular. 


product packed by such canner in glass 
containers shall be set aside from any 
such first preference grade only in the 
event and to the extent necessary to 
meet any such deficiency ‘when there is 
not enough of the respective product of 
that preference grade packed by such 
canner in tinplate to meet the set-aside 
requirements for such grade. 


(3) Within the limits of, and subject 
to the restrictions set forth in (d) (1) 
and (2) hereof, and to the extent such 
quantity is available from the particular 
canner’s pack, a minimum of one-third 
and a maximum of two-thirds (except 
with the consent of the particular pro- 
curing Government agency) of the quota 
of any canned product for Government 
agency shall be set aside in the largest 
ean size specified for that product in 
Column I of said Tables to the extent 
that the product is packed by the re- 
spective canner in such largest can size 
in the respective preference grades, and 
the remainder, if any, of the set-aside 
quota for such canned product shall be 
in the other can sizes, if any, specified 
in Column I of said Tables: Provided, 
That the portion of the set-aside quan- 
tity of the canned product represented 
by the contingency reserve percentage 
for such product shown in Column C of 
said Tables may, at the option of the 
particular canner, be packed and_ set 
aside in any can size which he may have 
available. 


(4) Each canner who, pursuant to the 
provisions of this order, is required to 
set aside any commodity listed in said 
Column A of the Tables shall be deemed 
to have met the set-aside requirements 
of this order if he sets aside the entire 
quantity of the respective commodity 
which is in his possession on the effec- 
tive date of this order plus the quantity 
of such commodity which he packs dur- 
ing the quota period after this order be- 
comes”7 effective, even though such 
amount is less than the quantity of the 
respective commodity required to be set 
aside by the provisions of this order. 


(e) Reports. The reports required by 
§ 1425.1 (c) of War Food Order No. 22, 
as amended, shall be submitted on form 
OMS-140 (formerly FDA-685). The re- 
ports shall be submitted to the Director 
within 15 calendar days after the com- 
pletion of the pack. 


(f) Purchase, inspection and specifi- 
cations. The Army of the United States 
is hereby allocated the quotas prescribed 
herein for Government agency, and the 
Army may purchase said quotas for its 
own account or the account of other 
Government agencies whenever it has 


agreed with such agencies to do so. The 
Army and the Office of Marketing Ser- 
vices, respectively, are authorized to in- 
spect and grade such canned foods pur- 
suant to § 1425.1 (d) of War Food Order 
No. 22, as amended. The Army is fur- 
ther authorized to issue specifications at 
any time with regard to the processing, 
packing, containers, container treatment, 
ean marking, labeling, boxing, and strap- 
ping of such canned foods pursuant to 
§ 1425.1 (b) (5) of War Food Order 
No. 22, as amended. 


(g) Provisions of War Food Orders 
Nos. 22-4, as amended, and 22-6, as 
amended, not affected. The provisions 
of this order shall not be considered as 


rescinding or modifying the provisions 
of War Food Order No. 22-4, as amended, 
or the provisions of War Food Order No. 
22-6, as amended. 

(h) Effective date. This order shall 
be effective as of 12:01 a. m., e. w. t., 
January 30, 1945 

NOTE: All reporting requirements of 
this order have been approved by, and 
subsequent reporting and record-keeping 
requirements will be subject to the ap- 
proval of, Bureau of the Budget in ac- 
cordance with the Federal Reports Act 
of 1942. 

Issued this 27th day of January 1945. 

W. KITCHEN, 


Acting Director of Marketing Services. 


CANNED FRUITS AND CANNED FRUIT JUICES (WFO 22.8) 


Each canner of products listed in these Tables will set aside for the Govern- 
ment that portion of his pack determined by applying the percentages in Column D 
against one-half of his total pack for the period January 1, 1943, to December 31, 


1944. (See base period definition.) 


E 


G H 


(an Style, Variety 
(Sequence Does Not 
Denote Preference) 


| Contingency | 
Reserve 


Grade 
Preferences 


Can Size 


Apples.................. Heavy pack 


SER 
.| Standard...... 


Applesauce... 
Apricots 


Halved, 


Choice..........| Standard Pie or water- 
(fancy not 


desired), 


Berries! 
Blueberries... 


Cherries R.S.P... 


i be Water pack 
Cherries, sweet.. 


Fruit cocktail... 
Peaches............... 
Bartlett, halved... 


ne (except cocktail tidbits). 
Pineapple juice.. 


“Yellow clingstone halved or sliced 
Yellow freestone halved or sliced.| Choice... 


Sliced, crushed, chunks, tidbits 


Choice... 


| Standard...... 
Top choice® 


Fancy... 


Choice... 
Standard 


10-3 cyl.2. 


*Indicates that Government intends to purchase all of contingency reserve in addition to specific reserve. 
'Blackberries, boysenberries, loganberries, youngberries only. Percentage applies to combined pack of the four varieties. 


*Syrup pack not desired. 


’Not below 15 points for absenve of defects. Not below 15 points for character, with a total minimum not below 80 


points as defined in terms of U.S. 


es. 
‘Top Standard means 70-74 inclusive as defined.in terms of U, S. grades. 


CANNED VEGETABLES AND CANNED VEGETABLE JUICES (WFO 22.9) 


| « | 


Percentage 
of Base Pack 


Type, Style, Variety 
sade Does Not 
Denote Preference) 


Product 


Contingency 
(Cols. B & C) 


Reserve 


Grade 
Preferences 


Can Size 


Asparagus............ 
Beans, lima........ 


All green or culturally bleached..| Fancy cut... 
Fresh 


Fancy spear 10-219-2. 


Beans, snap Green, cut; wax, cut...... 


Beets.............| 48 Cut, quartered, diced, sliced. 


Carrots......... 


Top std.3._....| F; 10-219-2. 
Top std... 10-2!4-2. 
.| Top std.4...... 10-2!4-2. 


Corn, sweet®..._.... 
ernel. 
: and larger, ungraded. 
Pumpkin or 


—. yellow, cream style, whole 


Alaska 3, 4 sieve; sweet 3 sieve 


Extra std..... 3} 10-2. 
Top std.*...... 


squash. 


Sauerkraut.......... 
Spinach... 


Tomato catsup.. 


Fancy 29- 


Tomato juice. 


33% solids. 29% solids. 
or larger. 


Fancy............ 10-3 cyl. 2 


Tomato puree... 


Heavy (minimum specific gravity | Fancy.......... 10. 
—1.045). 


Tomato paste... 


10-214-2 
6 ounces. 


Fancy.......... 


‘Top standard means 70-74 inclusive as defined in terms of U. S. grades. 


5Fu 


pe | standard means 80-84 inclusive as defined in terms of U. 8. grades. 
| inside enamel cans required. Number 10 cans to be used for whole kernel only. 


“Indicates that Government intends to purchase all of contingency reserve in addition to specific reserve. 
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A B | |p F | — I 
ercentage 

of Base Pack 
First Second Third 
| 10-214, 

10-219. 
Top std.4 10-24. 
Fancy 10-219, 

First Second Third 
| 

37 | *3 | 40 

Fancy........ 

Extra std..... 

Tomatoes............) 58 | *8 | 66 Extra std.....| Top std.’......| Fancy........| 10-214-2. 
| | Fancy 33% | Fancy 25- | 10-3 cyl. 

15 | *3 | 18 
18 
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Chantenay Red Cored was developed especially for Canners 


ADAPTED! ADAPTED WHAT? 


Adapted to your conditions and the needs of the trade. N. K. & Co. Strain of Red 


Cored Chantenay has been selected and maintained under the rigorous conditions of 


Minnesota, developing in it the factors needed to withstand adverse soil and weather 


conditions. It is today an outstanding strain for interior color, desirable shape, tonnage 
or yield per acre and clean foliage. For real performance plant N. K. & Co. Strain of 


Chantenay Red Cored. 


‘ 
: 
THE 19 


PACKS 


PERMITTED 
1945 


Tin Conservation Order M-81 As 
Amended January 1, 1945, Sets Up 
Pack Quotas Permitted for 1945 and 
Specifies Can Sizes to Be Used for Each 
Product 


Part 3270—CONTAINERS 
§ 3270.31 Conservation Order M-81— 


(a) What this order does. This order 
places limitations upon cans made of 
tinplate or terneplate. With minor ex- 
ceptions (see paragraphs (e), (g-1) and 
(g-2), cans not made of tinplate or 
terneplate, but made only of blackplate, 
or of any kind of waste, are no longer 
restricted by this order. This order lists 
in Schedule A the only products which 
may be packed in tinplate or terneplate 
cans except that, under certain limita- 
tions, unlisted products may be packed 
in cans where only the soldered parts 
are made of tinplate or waste-waste. 


DEFINITIONS 


(b) Definitions. Wherever used in this 
order: 


(1) “Can” means any unused con- 
tainer made in whole or in part of tin- 
plate or terneplate, 29 gauge or lighter, 
and any container closure or fitting 
made in whole or in part of tinplate or 
terneplate, but does not include a closure 
or fitting to be used on or as a part of a 
glass container or fibre or steel drum 
(as defined in Orders L-103, L-337 and 
L-197. The term does not include fluid 
milk shipping containers as defined in 
Conservation Order M-200. 


(2) Defines “Metal container.” 


(3) “Tinplate’” means steel sheets 
coated with tin (including primes and 
seconds) and includes (i) electrolytic 
tinplate in which the tin coating is ap- 
plied by electrolytic deposition, and (ii) 
hot dipped tinplate in which the tin 
coating is applied by immersion in molt- 
en tin. The term includes waste-waste 
but hot waste. 


(4) “Terneplate’” means steel sheets 
coated with terne metal (including 
primes and seconds). The term includes 
waste-waste but not waste. “Terne 
metal’ means the lead-tin alloy used 
as the coating for terneplate but does 
not include lead recovered from secon- 
dary sources which contains not more 
than 2% per cent residual tin. “SCMT” 
means special coated manufacturers’ 
terneplate. 


(5) “Blackplate’” means steel sheets 
other than tinplate or terneplate 29 
gauge or lighter. The term includes 
“blackplate rejects,” and chemically 
treated blackplate (CTB). The term 
does not include waste or waste-waste. 


(6) ‘“‘Waste’” means scrap. tinplate, 
terneplate and _ blackplate (including 
strips and circles) produced in the ordi- 
nary course of manufacturing cans. The 
term shall also include tinplate or terne- 
plate parts recovered from used cans. 


(7) “Waste-waste” means hot dipped 
or electrolytic tin-coated steel sheets or 
steel sheets coated with terne metal 
which have been rejected during proc- 
essing by the producer because of im- 
perfections which disqualify such sheets 
from sale as primes or seconds. 

(8) ‘Packer’ means any person who 
uses cans for commercially packing any 
product. 
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EXPLANATION SCHEDULE A 


Column il. Listed products. Listed in this column are the only products, except 
as provided in paragraphs (d), (j), (kK) and (1) of the order, which may be packed 
in cans. Cans may be used to pack the listed products only if the products are 
packed in these cans in the form described in this column. Where repacking of 
listed products is permitted, specific treatment of the cut cans is required in some 
cases. Cans containing the listed food products for use on vessels under the 
direction of the War Shipping Administration may not be sold unless authorization 
to acquire the cans has been obtained on Form WPB-646 (formerly PD-300). 
Wherever the term, “WFO-22”, appears in the Schedule, that refers to the order of 
the War Food Administration. 


Column 2. Packing quotas. This column indicates the permitted packing 
quotas for the respective listed products. The quotas for the respective products 
are not interchangeable. Where, as in many cases, the word “Unlimited” appears 
in the column opposite a particular product in Column 1, that means that a packer 
(including a packer who has just begun business) may use the specified cans in an 
unlimited quantity to pack that particular product. Where, as in a few cases, the 
word “None” appears in the column, that means that no cans may be used for 
packing the particular product in column 1 to which the word is set opposite, except 
for those specified agencies or persons where the amount of cans which may be 
used is unlimited. 

An example of the usual manner in which the permitted packing quota is 
specified is “75% 1941." This means that the packer’s packing quota for the 
particular product for any calendar year is 75% of the quantity, by area measure- 
ment, of tinplate and terneplate used by him for packing the particular product 
during the calendar year 1941. The packing quota is sometimes specified in terms 
of a seasonal year rather than a calendar year. For example, where “75% 1942- 
1943” is specified, that means that the packer’s packing quota for the particular 
product for any seasonal year is 75% of the quantity, by area measurement, of 
tinplate and terneplate used by him for packing the particular product during the 
seasonal year of 1942-19438. In several cases, the packing quota is not specified in 
terms of area measurement of tinplate and terneplate, but in terms of the total 
tonnage of that product packed during a previous year in cans, in cans and glass 
or in all types of containers. 

With respect to those products classified below as “Meat, meat products and 
poultry”, “Miscellaneous food products” and ‘‘Non-food Products”, cans used for 
packing such products for the agencies and persons listed in paragraph (1) shall 
be exempt from the specified quotas, and, when determining the quota for packing 
such products, all containers packed during the specified base period for these 
agencies and persons shall be excluded. With respect to all other listed products, 
cans for these agencies and persons are included in the packing quota, and, when 
determining the quota for packing such products, cans (also other types of con- 
tainers, where specified) packed during the specified base period for these agencies 
and persons shall be included. 


Column 3. Can sizes. This column indicates the permitted sizes of cans, 
except that any person may use for packing any listed product a tan which is 
larger than the largest listed size for packing that product. The size restrictions 
in this column also apply to cans to pack the listed products which are delivered 
to the agencies and persons listed in paragraph (1). Wherever the can size is 
specified by weight, the weight referred to shall be net weight of the contents of 
the can. Other can sizes are described in the terminology common to the industry 
such as “cylinder”, “picnic”, “oval’’, “drawn”, “tall’’, ‘10°, “8Z", etc. 

Columns 4 and 5. Can Materials. These columns specify the materials per- 
mitted for the bodies and ends of the cans for each of the listed products. Any 
person may also use for packing a listed product cans with a tin coating lighter 
than that specified for that product. The material restrictions in this column also 
apply to cans to pack the listed products which are*delivered to the agencies and 
persons specified in paragraph (1). When tinplate is specified, the coating indicated 
represents the maximum weight of tin coating per single base box. Menders arising 
in the production of electrolytic tinplate, which have been hot dipped with a 
maximum tin coating of 1.25 pounds per base box, may be used wherever 0.50 or 
heavier tinplate is specified in this column. When a scored can is used to pack 
any of the meat products listed in this Schedule, 1.25 tinplate may be used for 
the body of the can. 


SCHEDULE A—M-81 Revised 


Can Materials 


Packing quota 
Body Ends 


(2) (4) (S) 


FRUIT AND FRUIT PRODUCTS 


. Apples, including crabapples. Whole apples not | 100% 1942-43 1.50 tin. | 0.50 tin. 

. Apple sauce, including sauce from craba; 100% 1942-43...) 2, 10. 1.50 tin........ 

. Apricots, halves, pulp and puree. Whole fresh | Unlimited | See ee 
apricots may be packed only when — ripe and 
not less than 10 or more than 18 to the pound. 
(See note). 

. Berries when packed as berries... imi ly 1.50 tin 

. Cherries imited............ 1.50 tin 

. Cranberries, including cranberry sauce................ ; 300. 1.50 tin........ 

tonnage packed 

in cans and 


glass. 

. Figs, Kadota... Unlimited........... 1.50 tin 

. Frozen fruits and vegetables..................| 50% of 1943 | 30 lb. or larger cans | 0.50 tin........) 0.50 tin. 

frozen tonnage | (not more than one- 

packed in all 
containers. 

. Fruit cocktail, consisting of any combination of | Unlimited 2%, 1 -50 ti 0.50 tin* 
fruits listed in this Schedule and grapes, provided 
that the combination, by drained weight, shall 
consist of not less than 50% peaches and pears, 
and may not exceed 10% grapes. Pineapple 
po 3 “ used to the extent of 10% of the fruit 
cocktail. 


*(1.50 tin may be used for filling WFO-22 set-aside in any calendar year to extent of 70% of average area o {tin plate 
for packing this product in calendar years 1943 and 1944), 

Nore: When required for the packing of other products, pineapple may be repacked from No. 10 cans or larger. Apricots 

and peaches, solid pie pack, pulp an | pores may be repacked from No. 10 cans or larger. No. 10 cans cut under this 


provision must be properly cleaned and returned to the nearest detinning plant. 


(Continued on page 22) 
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Product 
(1) 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
9 


Standard 500 Filler, 
Motor Drive, equipped 
with Special Force Feed 
Hopper, Brusher, Tamper 
and Agitator Attach- 
ments, available as ac- 
cessories. 


Model 500 Filler 


The CRCO Model 500 Fruit and Vegetable Filler meets every requirement of 
the packer of practically every kind of granular product . . . whether in tin or 
in glass. It gives all the quality of the hand-pack type with the added advan- 
tage of high speed production. Can be close-coupled to closing machines. 

Accessories such as Gravity or Force-Feed Hoppers, Tamper Attachment, 
Brushing Attachment and Vibrating Can Tracks not only increase the versati- 
lity of this Filler, but materially aid in securing high quality packs. The Model 


500 Filler will handle a complete range of containers—tin or glass—from the 
No. 1 to the No. 10 size. 


Niagara Falls New York 


OF 


9 
Everything 
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(9) “Packing Quota” means, as speci- 
fied in Schedule A, either the quantity, 
by area measurement, of tinplate and 
terneplate which a packer may use for 
packing a particular product during any 
calendar year or seasonal year, or the 
total tonnage of a particular product 
which a packer may pack in tinplate or 
terneplate cans in any calendar year. 


UNRESTRICTED METAL 
CONTAINERS 


(c) Metal containers made of black- 
plate and waste. Except with respect to 
graphs (e), (g-1) and (g-2) below, metal 
containers not made of tinplate or terne- 
plate, but made only of blackplate or 
waste are not restricted by this order. 


CANS FOR UNLISTED PRODUCTS 

(d) 0.25 or less electrolytic tinplate 
and waste-waste for soldered parts of 
cans. (Applies to non-food cans.) 


MANUFACTURING PREFERENCES 


(e) Manufacturing preferences to cer- 
tain orders for metal containers. In 
conformance with Priorities Regulations 
1 and 3, each manufacturer must accept 
and treat the following classes of un- 
rated orders as if they were rated AA-5: 
(1) Orders for cans to pack the products 
listed in Schedule A except the products 
listed as ‘“‘Non-food Products”; (2) Or- 
ders for metal containers to be delivered, 
packed or empty, to the agencies or per- 
sons listed in paragraph (1) below; 
(3) Orders for metal containers to pack 
drugs, medicinals and biologicals. 


GENERAL RESTRICTIONS 


(f) General restrictions on manufac- 
ture, sale and delivery. No person shall 
manufacture, sell or deliver any metal 
containers which he knows, or has rea- 
son to believe, will be accepted or used 
in violation of any provision of this 
order. 


(g) General restrictions on use of 
cans. No person may use a can for any 
purpose other than for packing the 
products listed in Schedule A in accord- 
ance with the packing quota, size and 
material limitations set forth in that 
Schedule. The only exceptions to this 
rule are set forth in paragraph (d) with 
respect to packing unlisted non-food 
products in cans. 


(g-1) Prohibition against use of metal 
containers for animal food. No person 
shall use any metal container for pack- 
ing any food which is not intended and 
suitable for human consumption. The 
use of metal containers for animal and 
pet food is not permitted. 


(g-2) Prohibition against manufacture 
of metal containers for motor oil and 
anti-freeze in certain areas. 


(h) Prohibitions against repacking. 
No product packed in a can shall be re- 
packed for sale in a can or any other 
type of container by the same or differ- 
ent person in the same or different form 
except to the extent specifically per- 
mitted in Schedule A. 


(i) Certificate. No person shall manu- 
facture, sell or deliver any cans unless 
he has received from the purchaser a 
certificate signed manually or as pro- 
vided in Priorities Regulation 7. This 
certificate shall be in substantially the 
following form and, once filed by a pur- 
chaser with a supplier, covers all future 
deliveries from the supplier to that pur- 
chaser. 


The undersigned purchaser certifies, 
subject to criminal penalties for mis- 
representation, that he is familiar with 
Order M-81 of the War Production 
Board, and that all purchases from you 
of items regulated by that order, and the 
use of the same by the undersigned, will 
be in compliance with the order. 


If a certificate in substantially the 
above form has been received from a 
purchaser before January 1, 1945, no 
additional certificate is required from 
the purchaser. This paragraph shall not 
apply to sales to retailers who buy for 
resale or persons who purchase from 
such retailers. 
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SCHEDULE A—M-81 Revised—Continued 


Product 


(1) (2) 


Packing quota 


Can Materials 


Body Ends 
(3) (4) (5) 


10. Mixed fruits, consisting of any combination of 


11, 


14. Orange-grapefruit juice blended (50° orange- | Unlimited............ 
50% grapefruit). 
6Z, 8Z Tall, 2, 10........ 1.25 tin 
16. Olives, ripe or green ripe 75% 1941-42.._...| 21, 10... 1,590 
17. Peaches, halves, slices, cubes, pulp and puree. | Unlimited....... 1.50 tin........ 
(See note). 
18. Pears, halves, slices or Unlimited....... 
19. Pineapple, slices, chunks, crushed or tidbits. | Unlimited............| 2, 214, 3 Cyl, 10.........] 1.25 tin.. 
Spears not to be packed. (See note). 
20. Pineapple juice...... Unlimited... .| 2, 3 Cyl, 10... -| 1.25 tin 
Unlimited.. 2, 10... 
22. Prunes, fresh Italian. Unlimited ORS 1.50 tin........ 
VEGETABLES AND VEGETABLE PRODUCTS 
23. Asparagus, all-green or culturally bleached............ Unlimited... 1.25 tin........] 1.25 tin. 
24. Beans, green or wax.. Unlimited... | 1.25 tin........! 0.50 tin. 
25. Fresh shelled beans (whether referred to as beans | Unlimited............ 0.50 tin........| CTB 
or peas), including but not limited to lima beans, ‘i 
black-eyed peas or beans, field peas, soy beans. 
26. Dried beans, with or without pork or tomato sauce | 45% 1941............| 300 0.50 tin........ CTB. 
23. = beets over 134” diameter not to be | Unlimited 1.25 tin........ 1.25 tin. 
packed. 
28. Carrots. Whole carrots not to be packed.............., Unlimited....... 1.25 in......... CTB 
29. Corn, fresh, sweet, cut, cream style or whole kernel} Unlimited....... ' Sear 0.50 tin........| 0.50 tin. 
a. If vacuum pack aarieieaies 2 vacuum (307 x 306) | 0.50 tin........) 0.50 tin. 
30. Peas and carrots. Carrots not to exceed 40% of | Unlimited....... | S| RE 1.25 tin........| CTB 
31. Suecotas Jnlimited............| 2, 244, 0.50 tin........ 
32. Mixed vegetables (except succotash, and Cra. 
carrots) 90% of the mixture by drained weight 
must consist of the vegetables listed in this J 
Schedule and celery and onions; provided, that 
the combination by drained weight shall not 
contain more than 60% of any one vegetable: 
a. Without tomatoes.. Unlimited....... CTB. 
(307 x 306) CTB. 
b. With tomatoes... Unlimited........ 0.50 tin. 
(1) If vai packed 2 vacuum 0.50 tin 
33. Mushrooms. 80% 1941-42.......| 2Z, 4Z, 8Z.. 0.50 tin 
34. Okra... Unlimited... 2, 214, 10... 0.50 tin 
35. Tomatoes and okra Unlimited... 2, 214, 10... 1.25 tin 
36. Peas, green: a. If vacuum packed.......:..................| Unlimited 2, 0.50 tin 
2 vacuum (307 x 306). i 
37. Pumpkin and squash 100% 1941...... 
37a. Sauerkraut........ 55% 1941-42.__...| 214, 10........ 1.50 tin 
38. Sweet potatoes, including yams 100% 1941... 2%, 3 vacuum (404 | 0.50 tin, 
39. Soups: Limited to the below-listed kinds of 
seasonal and non-seasonal soups containing in 
the case of all soups except mushroom and bean, 
no less than the specified percentage, by weight, 
of dry solids from dairy products in any form, 
— or poultry products in any form, fresh, 
rined, or frozen meats, fish, vegetables, and 
other products of the kinds listed in the Sche- 
dule. Mushroom or bean soups shall contain no 
ae San the specified percentage of salt-free 
solids. 
a. Seasonal soups: 
Kinds, minimum solids: Asparagus, pea, | Unlimited........ 1.25 tin........| 0.50 tin 
spinach, tomato 7% dry solids; mushroom : i 


FRUIT AND FRUIT PRODUCTS (Cont.) 


fruits listed in this Schedule (with or without 
grapes), provided the combination by drained 
weight shall consist of not less than 55% nor 
more than 65% diced peaches, and not less than 
35% nor more than 45% diced pears; or a com- 
bination of not less than 50% nor more than 
60% diced peaches and not less than 30% nor 
more than 40% diced pears with not less than 
6% nor more than 10% grapes. Such peaches or 
pears shall be peeled, pitted, or cored, and diced 
to a size such that no more than 20% of the 
units will pass through a 54” standard sieve, and 
no more than 20% of the units will have a greater 
edge dimension than 34”, and so as to leave not 
more than 1 square inch of peel per pound of 
product on a drained weight basis. Not more 
than 10°% of the grapes shall be cracked or 
crushed or have attached cap stems. No fruit 
may be packed under this item until the packer 
has packed and set aside his full quota for that 
fruit as established pursuant to WFO-22 and 
orders supplementary thereto. 

Grapefruit segments... 

Grapefruit juice............ 

Orange juice 


Unlimited... 
Unlimited... 
Unlimited... 


21. 


1.50 tin........| 0,50 tin. 


1.25 tin. 


1814% salt-free solids. 


*(1.50 tin may be used for filling WFO-22 set-aside in an 
used for packing this product in calendar years 1943 me | 


Nore: When required for the packing of other products, pinea 


and peaches, solid pie pack, pulp and puree, may be repac 
provision must be properly cleaned and returned to the neares' 


1944), 


calendar year to the extent of 70% of average area of tin plate 


ple may be repacked from No. 10 cans or larger. Apricots 
ed from No. 10 or larger. No. 10 cans cut under this 
detinning plant. 


(Continued on page 24) 
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Choosing 
LANGSENKAMP PRODUCTION UNITS 
When New Equipment is Required 


® Langsenkamp Production Units afford definite ad- 
vantages for the food packer—not by chance or coin- 
cidence, but as a result of intelligent engineering and 
careful construction. These are advantages plant 
operators want equipment to give—that they expect— 
advantages they get when Langsenkamp Equipment 
is installed. 


EFFICIENCY—Steady uninterrupt- MANPOWER—Making manpower 

ed operation; the greatest possible more effective—increased produc- 

simplification of effort; a reduction tion with less manpower, if possi- 

in the time factor in the production ble—is a need that will grow as 

cycle; increased effectiveness of the war effort continues, and a 

manpower. basis for the tremendous require- 
ments of a postwar world. 


UTILITY—Ease of adapability to PDEPENDABILITY—Construction 
plant and production lines; ease that supplies the requirements for 
of cleaning—for both sanitation constant operation and the extra 
and time-saving. capacity to take peak loads with- 


CAPACITY—Increased produc- out difficulty. | 
tion volume for its own sake and OVERHEAD—Construction that 


toobtain greater return on produc- reduces maintenance, gives extra 

tion space and manpower. seasons of satisfactory service and 
meets all operational needs with a 

YIELD—A greater amount of finish- minimum consumption of power. 


ed product froma given amount of PRODUCT QU ALITY—Reducing 
raw pr oduct—in the interest of the the production of a quality product 
nation's food requirements as wel! to 4 minimum effort in relation to 
as for more profitable operation time and manpower. 


There is a Complete Line of hangsenkamp Production 
Units for Tomato Products and Pumpkin and many 
units for oth >r fruit and vegetable products—Pulpers, 
Finishers, Juice Extractors, Chili Sauce Machines, 
Cooking (Kook-More) and Heating Coils, Stainless 
Steel Cooking and Heating Tanks, Hot-Break Tanks, 
Circulating Re-heaters, all types and sizes of Kettles, 
Fillers and other units, accessories and supplies. 


F. H. LANGSENKAMP COMPANY 
"Efficiency in the Canning Plant 


Consult this Reference Book of 
Better Canning Plant Equipment 


227-229 E. South St., INDIANAPOLIS 4, IND. 
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EXCEPTIONS 


(j) Exception for small users. Noth- 
ing in this order shall prohibit any per- 
son whose total use of cans during a 
calendar year requires less than 250 base 
boxes of tin plate and terneplate from 
purchasing, accepting delivery of or us- 
ing cans during the calendar year with- 
out any limitation as to packing quota. 
However, if he uses the cans to pack a 
product listed in Schedule A, he must 
conform to the provisions of the Sched- 
ule relative to can sizes and can mate- 
rials. If he uses the cans to pack any 
unlisted non-food product, he may use 
(without restriction as to can size) tin- 
plate or tinplate waste-waste for the 
soldered parts of the cans only, and any 
tinplate so used must have a coating not 
greater than 0.25 per base box. No 
terneplate may be used in cans to pack 
the unlisted non-food products. 


(k) Exception for products not to be 
sold. The provisions of this order shall 
not apply to the manufacture, purchase, 
acceptance of delivery or use of cans 
(other than for samples distributed for 
the purpose of advertising or promot- 
ing the sale of a product) for packing 
any product which is not to be sold in 
the same or different form. 


(1) Military exception to packing un- 
listed products in cans. The manufac- 
ture, purchase, acceptance of delivery 
and use of cans for packing any prod- 
ucts not listed in Schedule A shall be 
permitted (without any quota, size or 
material restrictions) when such cans 
are to be delivered either packe@ or 
empty to the Army, Navy, Veterans Ad- 
ministration, any agency procuring for 
delivery pursuant to the Act of Congress 
of May 11, 1941 entitled “An Act to 
Promote the Defense of the United 
States” (Lend-Lease Act) and Maritime 
Commission or War Shipping Adminis- 
tration of the United States (including 
persons operating vessels for such Com- 
mission or Administration for use there- 
on, and other persons who have been 
assigned a preference rating for cans 
on Form WPB-646 (formerly PD-300)). 


MISCELLANEOUS 


(m) Applications for quotas. Any 
packer who does not have a quota for 
using cans to pack a product listed in 
Schedule A or who does not have a 
quota for using cans to pack an un- 
listed non-food product to the extent 
permitted in paragraph (d) and who 
wants to have a quota established for 
him, may apply for a quota by filing a 
letter with the Containers Division, War 
Production Board, Washington 25, D. C., 
Ref: M-81. This letter should state 
what products he wants to pack and 
what facilities he has for this purpose. 


A quota will be assigned to him on an 
equitable basis in view of the quotas of 
other packers in the industry. 


(n) Appeals. 
shall be filed by addressing a letter to 
the Containers Division, War Production 
Board, Washington 25, D. C., Ref: M-81. 


Appeals from this order 


(0) Reports. All metal container 
manufacturers shall file a monthly re- 
port on Form WPB-2707 in accordance 
with the instructions in that form. 


(p) Communications. All communica- 
tions concerning this order shall, unless 
otherwise directed, be addressed _ to: 
Containers Division, War Production 
Board, Washington 25, D. C., Ref: M-81. 


(q) Violations. Any person who wil- 
fully violates any provision of this order 
or who, in connection with this order 
wilfully conceals a material fact or fur- 
nishes false information to any depart- 
ment or agency of the United States is 
guilty of a crime, and upon conviction 
may be punished by fine or imprison- 
ment. In addition, any such person 
may be prohibited from making or ob- 
taining further delivery of, or from 
processing or using, material under pri- 
ority control and may be deprived of 
priorities assistance, 
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SCHEDULE A—M-81 


Product 


(1) 


Packing quota 


(2) 


Can Materials 


Can sizes 


(3) 


Body Ends 
(4) (5) 


VEGETABLES AND VEG. PRODUCTS (Cont.) 


47, 


48. 


49, 


50. 


51. 
52. 


53. 


54. 
55. 


5 


. Pimentoes ve sweet peppers 


. Tomato catsup, ‘not less than 25% 


b. Non-seasonal soups: 

Kinds, minimum solids: Chicken, chicken 
gumbo, chicken noodle, gumbo creole, 
consomme, bouillion and chicken broth, 
6% dry solids. Clam or fish chowders, 
turtle, 8% dry solids. Scotch broth, veg- 
etable, vegetable-vegetarian, pepper pot, 
oxtail, mock turtle, country style chicken 
and corn chowder, 10% dry solids. 
and vegetable beef, 12% dry solids. Dried 
bean, 23% salt-free solids. 

Green leafy 


Tomatoes... 
specific gravi- 
ty 1.11) by weight of total dry a. 
Tomato juice, containing no other vegetable juices 


. Tomato juice, containing not more than 30% of 


other vegetable juices. 

Tomato sauce (from fresh tomatoes) including 

meee sauce, containing not less than 8.7% 

ifie grav’ vy be 1,037) by weight, of dry tomato 
ids and not than 10.0°% (specific gravity 
1.042) by weight of total dry solids, salt free. 
In addition to salt, the contents may contain 
pepper, spice oils, and other flavoring ingredi- 
ents. (See note after Item 49.) 

Tomato sauce (from tomato paste, pulp or puree) 
including spaghetti sauce, containing not less 
than 8.7% (specific = 1.037) by weight of 
dry tomato solids and not less than 10% (specific 
gravity 1.042) by weight of total dry solids, salt 
free. In addition to salt, the contents may con- 
tain pepper, spice oils, Is, and other flavoring in- 
gredients. (See note after Item 49.) 

Tomato paste, from fresh tomatoes, containing 
not less than 25% by weight of dry tomato 
solids. (See note after Item 49). 

Tomato pulp or pues from fresh tomatoes, con- 
taining not less than 10.7% (specific gravity 
1.045) and not more than 25% by weight of dry 


tomato solids. (See note after this item.) 


100% 1942. Pro- 
ducts are inter- 
changeable. 


Unlimited 
75% 1941. 
Unlimited. 


Unlimited............ 


Unlimited... 
Unlimited .......... 


Unlimited............ 


125%, 1942...... 


Unlimited............ 


Unlimited.......... 


1 picnic... 


214, 3 Cyl, 10............. 
2, 3 Cyl, 10...... 


8Z short, 1 picnic... 


1 picnic ..... 


1,25 tim........ 0.50 tin. 


0.50 tin. 
tin........| 0.50 tin. 
in........| 1.25 tin. 
tin........| 1.25 tin. 


.| 0.50 tin. 
1.25 tin. 


1.25 tin. 


1.25 tin........} 1.25 tin. 


1,25 tin........} 1.25 tin, 


1.25 tin........ 1.25 tin. 


Nore: Tomato paste, tomato pulp or puree, and tomato sauce, may be repacked from No. 10, or from 5 gallon or larger 
reusable cans when required for packing other products, or for repacking in different form (other than in the form of 
tomato paste, or toma’ nek ped or puree) but none may be repacked in the same form. No. 10 cans cut under this provision 


must be properly clean 


FISH AND SHELLFISH 
(Processed and in hermetically sealed cans) 


Clams, soft, hard or razor. 


Cr h t 


Fishflakes. Dried fishflakes not to be packed... 


Ground fish, containing no filler... 
Fish livers and fish liver oils.. 


Herring, Atlantic Sea, by whatever name known, 
including sardines. 


Unlimited............ 


Unlimited ......... 
Unlimited........... 


Unlimited............ 


Unlimited... 


Unlimited.......... 


and returned to the nearest detinning plant. 


16 flat (307 x 200.25) 
or (307 x 201.25), 1 
picnic (211 x 400), 1 
tall (301 x 411), 2 
(307 x 409), 10 (603 
x 700). 


..| Vg flat (307 x 201.25). 

300 (3Q0 x 407), 2 
(307 x 409). 

300 (300 x 407).......... 
5 gal... 
300 (300 x 407), 1s 
109) (513 x 307 : 


404 x 014.5), 34 


105), 34 three piece 
(308 x 412 x 112), 


0.50 tin........| 0.50 tin. 
0.50 tin........ 0.50 tin. 
0.50 tin........} 0.50 tin. 
0.50 tin........} 0.50 tin, 
1,25 tin........) 1.25 tin. 
0.50 tin........| 0.50 tin, 


300(300 x 407). 
Oblong or round cans: 
Packed in oil... Giciacucceenadincedien 0.50 tin 0.50 tin. 
Packed in mustard or tomato sauce........0.......)...... 1.25 tin 0.50 tin. 
Oval cans: 
Packed in brine 1.25 tin. 
Packed in oil mee 1.25 tin. 
Packed in mustard or tomato sauce.................|.. 1.25 tin. 
57. Herring, Pacific Sen... Unlimited............ 1 tall (301 x 411)... 
Round cans: 
.| 0.50 tin........| 0.50 tin. 
Packed in oil .| 0.50 tin........} 0.50 tin. 
58. Herring, river including Unlimited... x 407), 2 | 0.50 tin 0.50 tin. 
307 x 409) 
60. Menhad Unlimited... .| 300 (300 x 407).. ....| 0.50 tin. 
61. Mullet Unlimited (300 ....| 0.50 tin. 
Unlimited... 1 pienie (211 x 400), .| 0.50 tin. 
2 (307 x 409), 10 
7 (603 x 700). 
63. Oysters. No. 1 picnic cans shall contain not less | Unlimited............| 1 pienie (211 x 400), | 0.50 tin........ 0.50 tin. 
than 71% ounces of oysters by cut-out drained 1 tall (301 x 411), 2 
weight; No. 2 cans 14 ounces, and other permit- (307 x 409). 
ted size cans shall contain a fill correspondingly 
proportionate to the No. 1 picnic can. 
64. Pilchards, by whatever name known including | Unlimited ........... 8Z short (211 x 300), 


sardines. 


(Continued on page 26) 


14 oblong (304 x 
508 x 103) or (306 x 
510 x 104), 300 (300 
x 407), 1 oval (607 x 
406 x 108). 
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| 
41 10 1.25 
me 42 1.25 
43 1.25 
1.25 tin...... 
| draw 508 x 
| 
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FOR THRESHING 
LIMA BEANS 


The threshing of green lima beans 
for canning or freezing purposes 
presents problems considerably 
different than peas. Our organiz- 
ation has carefully studied this | 
problem and we have developed the 
most complete and efficient line of 
machinery for this purpose. Be- 
cause of their greater efficiency 
and sturdy construction, Hama- 
chek Viners and Equipment are 
extensively used on this product. 


May we help you improve your 
lima bean pack?—and your profits? 


Pea 
Incorporated 1924 


WAUNEE WISCONSIN 
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“Banic knows ils: Onion 
and GARLIC 


Siity, ISWT IT.. 
TO PAY FREIGHT ON 


or WATER 


TO DELIVER 


BASIC squeezes 9 lbs. 
(4% quarts) of water 
out of every 10 Ibs. 


of Onions! 


For complete information about BASIC Onion Chips, 
Onion Powder and Garlic Powder, write to us. 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


BASIC VEGETABLE PRODUCTS: CO. 


Vacaville, California 


“ONION GARLIC HEADQUARTE 


‘ 
FLAVOR 
| 
| 
le = 
2 


TIN QUOTAS ABOUT THE SAME 
FOR 1945 


The revised Tin Conservation Order 
M-81 was issued January 1 and the 
quotas for most canned fruits and vege- 
tables are essentially the same as in 1944. 

In the new order the following prod- 
ucts may now be packed in unlimited 
quantities: Spinach and other green 
leafy vegetables, Beets, Carrots, Baby 
Foods, Okra and Tomatoes, and Grape- 
fruit segments. 

Other changes in quantities include: 
Lemon Juice to 100% of 1941, formerly 
50%; Olives 75% of 1941-42, formerly 
25%; Mushrooms 80% of 1941-42, for- 
merly 50%; Kraut 55% of 1941; Sweet 
Potatoes 100% of 1941, formerly 150% 
of 1948; Pimientos 75% of 1941, for- 
merly 50% of 1942. 


An amendment to the order removes 
black plate from the restrictions of M-81. 
This will permit the shifting of a num- 
ber of products from other containers to 
metal containers in an effort to conserve 
manpower and paper. This amendment 
will have the effect of returning some 
products to their normal containers but 
the extent to which this will be accom- 
plished is contingent on labor considera- 
tions by WMC offices in each local area. 
The production of cans for military re- 
quirements and for the food pack is as- 
sured by a clause which states that can 
manufacturers must supply these needs 
before producing other types of cans. 


In connection with the change in re- 
strictions WPB reminds packers that 
metal containers to replace substitute 
packages may not be available for some 
time, and also cautions that because of 
the uncertain situation in the material 
fields there is no guarantee that steel will 
continue to be available for these con- 
tainers, although supplies of steel are 
now more adequate than those of paper 
and several other packaging materials. 


On December 30 WPB in a drastic 
move to smash the black market use of 
tin, and to further conserve tin supplies, 
announced that sales of any jewelry or 
similar products containing tin would be 
virtually prohibited after March 1, 1945, 
through an amendment to Order M-43. 
The amended order further stipulates 
that no purchases of such products from 
manufacturers for resale are permitted 
after December 30, 1944. 


CANNED LIGHT 


When bombardiers or reconnaissance 
photographers, flying at night, want to 
light up the area below, they drop a can 
out of the plane. Inside this weather- 
proof damage-proof can is a delicate 
time mechanism set to explode at a cer- 
tain height above the ground. The ex- 
plosion knocks the top off the can, opens 
an 18 foot parachute and lights a mag- 
nesium flare which burns for four min- 
utes, illuminating a ground area five 
miles in diameter—another example of 
cans at war. 
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SCHEDULE A—M-81 Revised—Continued 


(1) 


_ Packing quota 


FISH AND SHELLFISH (Cont.) 
(Processed and in hermetically sealed cans) 
Round cans: 
Packed in brine.... 
Packed in oil Rens 
Packed in mustard or tomato sauce................. 
Oval cans: 
Packed in oil ae. 
Packed in mustard or tomato sauce... 
Oblong cans: 
Packed in brine.... 
Packed in oil 
Packed in mustard or tomato sauce......... 
. Salmon 


.| Unlimited 


7. Shrimp 


. Squid... Unlimited 
. Tuna, bonito or yellowtail 


. Turtle. Unlimited 


DAIRY PRODUCTS 


. Condensed milk, as defined by the Federal 
Security Administrator. 
. Evaporated milk, as defined by the Federal 
Security Administrator. 
After Mar. 31, 1945 
. Liquid modifications of milk, including only milk 
treated or mixed with other edible substances. 
Until Mar. 31, 1945... ; 
After Mar. 31, 1945... 


Unlimited 
Unlimited 


Uhlimited 


MEAT, MEAT PRODUCTS AND POULTRY 
74. Bacon... ...| None 


75. Beef, veal, mutton and pork (including tushonka); | None 


corned, roast, or boiled, and containing not less 
than 85°% meat by cooked weight: 
Cans with all seams solde! 
Cans with only side seams soldered. 
76. Meat products as follows... 


‘Unlimited 


Unlimited .. 


100°; 1944 Pro- 


| 
Can sizes 


(3) 


Can Materials 


Body 
(4) 


Ends 
(5) 


| 0.50 tin 


0.50 tin. 


.| 0.50 tin. 


1.25 tin 


1.25 tin 


‘| 1g flat (307 x 200.25) 


or (307 x 201.25), 1 
flat (401 x 210.5) or 
(401 x 211), 1 tall 
(301 x 411). 


300 (300 x 


1 picnie (211 x 400), 
5 (502 x 410). 
| 300 (300 x 407) 


ly tuna (307 x 113), 


1 tuna (401 x 205.5) 
4 Ib. tuna (603 x 


408). 
| 300 (300 x 407).......... 


| 14 02 


6 


1415 


| 14 Ib. 
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-| Any size. 
-| Any size 


ducts are inter- 


a. Brains " 
. Meat loaf, containing “not less than 90% 


meat, by uncooked weight, with no 


water. When packed as a chopped product, 
meat loaf may contain not more than 10° 
of the following ingredients: cereal, whole 
milk, eggs, and seasoning. Definitions of 
the Meat Inspection Division of the War 
Food Administration shall be used. 

», Meat spreads, including ham, tongue, liver, 
beef and sandwich spreads. When packed 
as a spread, the chopped product shall con- 
tain not less than 65% meat and/or meat 
by-products, by ptcds weight, with added 
cereal or other products. When packed as 
deviled ham or deviled tongue, the product | 
shall consist of chopped meat and/or meat 
by-products without added cereal or other | 
products. Definitions of the Meat Inspec- 
tion Division of the War Food Adminis- 
tration shall be used. 

. Sausage in casings, containing no cereal or 
similar substance and not to exceed 10°% 
added water, by weight, except pork saus- 
age, which may be prepared with not to 
exceed 3% added water by weight: 

Vienna sausage, frankfurters, pork sausage 


Sausage in oil, lard or rendered pork fat |......... 
». Bulk sausage, containing not to exceed 319% | -........... 
cereal and not to exceed 3% added water 
by weight. 


luncheon meats, consisting of chop- 


seasoned meat, not to exceed 3% 
added water, by weight. 

g. Potted meat, consisting of chopped meat or /|............... 
by-products of meat, without added cereal 
or similar substance, and labeled as a pot- 
ted or deviled meat product. 

h. Tongue 

. Whole hams J 
L€ ng beef hash, when packed according to 
Food Administration standards, 
Chile con carne with or without beans when 
packed according to War Food Administration 
standards. 


. Turkey, boned, and chicken, boned........................ 50% 1941............| 


(Continued on page 28) 


changeable. 


78% 1941.00 
50% 1941 
50% 1941........... 


-| 10% o2..... 
-| 7 on. 


| 402.,902., 12 02., 16 
0z., 10. 


A ny size..... 


6 04%... 


1.50 tin 
1.50 tin. 
1.50 tin. 


1.25: We....... 


0.50 tin....... 


0.50 tin 


0.50 
0.50 tin........ 


0.50 tin 


0.75 tin 


1.25 tin 


0.75 tin....... 


1.25 tin..... 
.| 0.75 tin........ 


.| 1.25 tin....... 


0.50 tin. 


.| 0.50 tin. 


0.50 tin. 
1.25 tin. 
1,25 tin. 
1.25 tin. 


1,25 tin. 


-| 1.25 tin. 


1.25 tin. 
0.50 tin. 


0.50 tin. 
0.50 tin. 


0.50 tin. 
0.50 tin. 


0.50 tin. 


| 0.75 tin. 


1.25 tin. 
0.75 tin. 


1.25 tin. 
0.75 tin. 


0.50 Btm. 
1.25 Top. 


0.50 tin........| CTB 


| 


1.25 tin. 


0.50 tin........| CTB. 


.| 0.50 tin 


0.50 tin 


.| 0.50 tin 


0.50 tin 


| 0.50 tin........ 


0.50 tin 


0.50 tin........ 


0.50 tin........ 


.| 0.50 tin........ 
1.25 tia........ 
.| 0.50 tin........| CTB 


0.50 tin........ 


0.50 tin 
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1945 


| 
| 
| 
| 
68 
| 
| | 
“ | ...| CTB. 
| 
| 
| 
77 iin, 


HEAVY PACK SEEDS 
Grown in the Cold Frosty North 


HART’S SEEDS 


are produced on clean, disease free land from 
proven parent stock and are carefully rogued 
and cleaned by the most modern machinery. 


PEAS — BEANS — CORN 
BEET — CARROT 
CABBAGE 


SPINACH — TOMATO 


Selected Strains for Canners or Dehydrators. 
We have adequate stocks of highest quality 
strains and solicit your inquiries. 


(BUY WAR BONDS) 


THE CHAS. C. HART SEED CO. 
Wethersfield, Conn. 


Growers since 1892 


. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


Dependable 
CORROSION-RESISTANT 
Equipment 
for je Processing Industry 


Anorganization of skilled 
engineers and master crafts- 
men—utilizing advanced 
methods of fabricating 
Stainless Steel. Pure Nickel, 
Monel and newly developed 
corrosion-resistant alloys. 


Whatever your needs—in the 
fields of processing, cooking, 
canning or storage of food, 
drug or chemical products— 
call on LEE for economical re- 
liability. We will aid you to 
qualify for new equipment under 
present easier priorities. 


LEE METAL PRODUCTS CO. 


INCORPORATED 
Heavy Duty Kettles 419 Pine Street Philipsburg, Pa. 
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to 10 tons per hour. Ne 


for Every Canning Need 


The House of ROBINS 
offers a great line of 
Canning Machinery and 
Supplies designed and 
built to give the great- 
est practical service 
and efficiency for pack- 
ers of fruits and veg- 
etables. Prompt ship- 
ment and immediate at- 
tention to your require- 
ments have enabled us 
to build our business 
solidly on the confi- 
dence of canners every- 
where. No matter where you are, we can serve you. 


ROBINS IMPROVED STRINGLESS 
BEAN CUTTER 
Equipped with automatic feed 
hopper. Large capacity. Specially 
constructed hopper permits cutting 
exceptionally large quantity. 
Beans pass under cutting head in 
loose form and not in bunches. 
Standard head cuts 1” pieces. 

Special heads to order. 


ROBINS GRADING TABLE 


Equipped with an apron of con- 
tinuous metal slats 30 inches wide, 
overall length 7 feet. Capacity up 


ROBINS PERFORATED 
CRATES 


Made of heavy steel plates 
to give maximum service. 
This style prevents damage 
to small cans. Welded 
construction; few repairs 
needed. Welded heavy 
top and bottom rings. . . 
no “bulging out” at bot- 
tom when loaded. 


ROBINS ROLLER INSPECTION 
TABLE 
All metal, welded construction; 
equipped with ball bearing steel 
rollers—furnished for belt drive. 


A-K- OBINS & COMPANY, Inc... 
BALTIMORE, MD., U.S. A. 


MANUFACTURERS OF CANNING EQUIPMENT 
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ARMY CAN NEEDS UP 


Current demand for cans for packing 
military items will probably increase 
over-all second-quarter can requirements 
20 to 25 per cent above those of 1944, 
War Production Board officials told mem- 
bers of the Can Manufacturers Industry 
Advisory Committee at a recent meeting, 
WPB said Feb. 21. 

Industry members stated that the prin- 
cipal problem to be faced in meeting 
these requirements was manpower. Ways 
and means of assisting the can industry 
in obtaining its manpower requirements 
were discussed at length, particularly 
with respect to special assistance during 
the next three or four months, the period 
during which the greatest number of 
seasonal food cans are manufactured. 

The need for using available manpower 
on the military and seasonal food re- 
quirements, together with the tighter 
steel position, will mean that very few of 
the previously prohibited cans, which 
were permitted to be manufactured under 
the amendment to Order M-81, dated 
January 1, 1945, will be produced for 
the time being, it was pointed out. The 
next meeting of the committee is sched- 
uled for Thursday, March 8, 1945. 


TINPLATE SCRAP ORDER 


As the results of increased wartime re- 
quirements for tin, Conservation Order 
M-325, governing tinplate scrap, was 
amended Feb. 15 by the War Production 
Board to stimulate increased preparation 
and collection of used tin cans. 

The used tin can collection provisions 
of the order now apply to all areas of the 
continental United States. The amended 
order requires all refuse collectors to col- 
lect segregated prepared used tin cans 
and deliver them to or for the account of 
an official salvage committee, a detinning 
plant, a smelter engaged in recovery of 
tin, a shredding plant or a plant engaged 
in the precipitation of copper. 

The amended order also requires pack- 
ers using tin cans to deliver all “spoiled” 
or non-reusable tin cans to or for the 
account of a detinning plant, shredding 
plant or official salvage committee, in a 
form acceptable to such plant or com- 
mittee. 

The amended Order M-325 provides 
that on and after May 1, 1945, no person 
who generates tinplate scrap in the 
course of his manufacturing operations 
shall keep in his possession for more 
than 30 days a quantity of tinplate scrap 
that exceeds 60,000 pounds or a minimum 
carload lot, whichever is greater. 


CAN AND CLOSURE COATINGS 


Beginning with March allocations, use 
of phthalic alkyd resins will be restricted 
to interior can and interior closure coat- 
ings for food, medicinal and chemical 
purposes, the War Production Board 
reports. 
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SCHEDULE Revised—Continued 


Packing quota 


(2) 


Can sizes 


(3) 


Can Materials 


Body 
(4) 


Ends 
(5) 


81. Baby foods: 


. Dehydrated vegetables, including soups. 
. Grape juice and grape pulp. 


. Citrus pulp and citrus peel. 


5. Honey 

. Goat milk 

. Milk, skimmed, 
. Milk, whole, dry or powdered.. 


. Liquid edible oils, including only animal, vege- 


. Citrus concentrates: Grapefruit, orange, lemon 


. Butter and margarines... 
. Syru 


. Chocolate syrup....... 
. Pectin, liquid only... 
. Beer, packed for U.S. “Army export ‘or U.S. 9 
. Salted nuts, packed for U. 


. Frozen cream...................- 
. Frozen eggs... 


99. Shrimp, fresh cooked Alaska only (refrigerated 


MISCELLANEOUS FOOD PRODUCTS 


a. Consisting of food products of small particle 
size or in liquid or.semi-liquid form made 
from the ingredients: fruits, 
vegetables, meats, poultry products, dairy 
products, sugar, salt, or seasoning, yeast or 
derivatives. Dried prunes may be included 
and frozen fruits and vegetables may be 

Potatoes and cereal products may 
be used only in combination with other 
permitted products, and only provided the 
combined potato and cereal content does 
not exceed 12%, by weight, of the total 


product. 

b. Milk formulas, liquid... 
After March 31, 1945... 

Soybean milk, liquid... 

d Milk formulas, dry or powdered... 


(See note after 
Item 84). 

} (See note after this 
item). 


Unlimited ......... 


Unlimited... 


202 BF (202 x 214)... 


1.50 tin........ 


1,25 tin. 


Unlimited... .| 300. 


Unlimited... 


‘| Unlimited... 


Unlimited 
Unlimited .......... 


Nore: When required for packing other products, grape juice, grape 


from 5 gallons or larger cans. 
ry or powdere 


table, olive, fish ‘and other marine animal, and 
edible blends of such oils 


and blend. 


ps, cane, maple, molasses, ‘sorghum, “and 
corn, including blends of these syrups. 


off-shore use only. 
8. Army export or U. 
Navy off-shore use only. 


.| Unlimited. 


Unlimited 
Unlimited 
Unlimited... 


Unlimited 

125° 1944 ton- 
nage packed in 
1 gal. or larger 
size cans and 


glass. 
Unlimited 


.| Unlimited 


150% of 1944 
tonnage packed 
in No. 10 and 
gallon size cans 


100% 1941.......... 


-_...| 50% of 1943 fro- 


zen tonnage 
packed in all 
containers. 

Unlimited 


Unlimited ..........| 5 


1.25 tin 
1.25 tin 
0.50 tin 


....| 0.75 tin. 
.| 0.50 tin. 
B 


CTB. 
‘| 1.50 tin. 


.| 1.25 tin. 


be repacked 


0.50 tin........| CTB 


1.25 tin........ 
0.50 tin........ 


1.25 tin 


0.50 tin........ 


0.50 tin 


0.50 tin........ 


0.50 tin........ 


1.25 tin 


.| 0.50 tin 


.| 1.25 tin 


0.50 tin. 


1.25 tin. 


0.50 tin, 
1.25 tin. 


0.50 tin. 
1.50 tin. 
0.50 tin. 
CTB. 


1.25 tin. 
0.50 tin. 


0.50 tin. 


shipment). 
100. Dry milk and milk 
101. Hominy. 


102. Cod fish cakes... 


100% 1941... 
50% 1941........... 


25 
0.25 tin........ 


Formerly, allocations were made for 
these resins to be used for the exterior 
of such closure coatings. However, in 
view of heavy military demands for 
these resins, such applications are no 
longer permitted, WPB said. 


WPB pointed out that alkyd resins 
will continue to be allocated for military 
can coatings conforming to Specifications 
CQD-200B, CQD-201A and CQD-202A as 
well as for coatings on other military 
containers and canteens for food, medi- 
cine, fuel and chemicals. 


Where special problems arise in the 
production of satisfactory can and clo- 
sure coatings, appeals may be made to 
WPB. in such cases, complete details 
should be submitted on the type of prod- 
uct being packed, the processing schedule 
used, and any other pertinent details. 
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Appeals may also be made if time is 
needed for reformulation, WPB added. 


CANS SAVE BURMA SUPPLY 
ROUTE 


Native children, armed with tin cans 
kept open the main supply road for U.S 
troops operating in the Mayu Peninsula 
in Burma. The road, thick with dust, 
was in danger of being blown away by) 
heavy winds, but Yank ingenuity and th« 
ever-present tin can saved the day. Th: 
soldiers put the empty supply cans in the 
hands of hundreds of eager volunteer: 
among the native children who raced tc 
the paddy fields and filled the cans wit! 
water to sprinkle on the road. Perhap: 
a thousand such trips and the road was 
wetted down sufficiently to keep army 
trucks rolling. 
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THE MORRAL CORN HUSKING MACHINE 


The Fastest and Best Husker in Use 


The double husker is guaranteed to do good work when operating at a speed of 
180 ears per minute. 


The illustration shows the Morral Double Husker with its celebrated ear placing 
and ear gauging device—the most positive ear placer and gauging device in use 


The vital part of every husking machine is its husking rolls. Our latest model 
husker is equipped with all steel husking rolls which are the strongest and most 
durable rolls in use. The husking rolls on our latest model husker are made 
much longer than other husking rolls, therefore they have greater husking capa- 
city. We are the first to build a husker with rubber husking rolls and have had a 
great deal of experience with rubber rolls. We will be glad to equip our 
huskers with rubber rolls with spiral grooves and made in sections like other 
manufacturers use when ordered. 


Patented 
THE MORRAL CORN 
HUSKING MACHINE 


Patented 


THE MORRAL CORN 
CUTTING MACHINE 


THE MORRAL CORN CUTTER either single or double cut for cream 


style corn. 


THE MORRAL CORN CUTTER for either cream style or whole grain 
corn. The Morral Corn Cutter has a positive feed and will cut either the 
bantam or large varieties of corn. It has great capacity and has the same 
capacity of our Morral Double Husker. 


One large Midwestern canner had seventy-five of our cutters and ordered 
twenty-five new cutters for 1944. 


All of our latest model machines have valuable improvements 
over older models, it will pay you to write us for catalogue of our 
machinery and get our prices and terms for any machinery you may need in our 
line before you place your order. 


MORRAL BROTHERS, Morral, Ohio 


PEA SEED ITS 


“OLD FAITHFUL BRAND” 


* 


Bred and Produced By 
GALLATIN VALLEY SEED COMPANY 


Bozeman, Montana 
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FOODS? 


COURSE PACKED CANS! 


TROUBLE 


No breakage, no light-spoilage with cans... and 
food in cans is economical to pack, ship, handle, sell 


@ “You can take it from me, a canner...and 
I’m sure I can speak for jobbers, grocers, and 
housewives, too...we all prefer packaged food 
in cans. and here’s why! 

“Cans save us a lot of grief. They don’t break, 
chip, split, or tear. They prevent air- and light- 
spoilage. They’re easy and safe to fill, close and 
label, at high speeds. And because they’re light 


DO YOU KNOW THESE 


S MAJOR REASONS 
W ay Housewives Prefer Food in Cans? 


i Cans don’t break, crack, split, tear. 
“. Food in cans keeps better, longer. 
-. Cans protect food from air and light. 
'. Cams are more convenient. 
'. Cans are more economical. 


in weight and compact, steel-and-tin cans are 
economical to pack and ship. 

“For jobbers and grocers, food in cans is tops 
because it’s so easy to store and handle. In 
grocery stores, smartly labeled cans create color- 
ful displays, make brand recognition easy, and 
have lots of sales appeal. 

“I’m thoroughly ‘sold’ on food in cans. Job- 
bers are, too. And so are grocers and housewives. 
It'll be a great day for the food industry when 
there is an unlimited supply of cans again!” 


NATIONAL AD CAMPAIGN 
TELLS STORY OF CANS TO PUBLIC 


Ten national magazines and Sunday supplements coast 
tocoast carry more than 30,000,000 printed messages 
each month to the families of America, telling them 
of the many advantages of the steel-and-tin can. 


CAN MANUFACTURERS’ INSTITUTE, INC., NEW YORK 
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PRICING THE 1945 PACKS 


PRICING PROGRAM for CANNED FRUITS & VEGETABLES 


Any discussion in outline form of a 
program as large as the pricing of the 
entire pack of canned fruits and vege- 
tables must obviously treat individual 
parts of that program briefly and with- 
out full justice to all of the factors 
which play a part. Accordingly, this 
outline presents our tentative pricing 
program for the 1945 pack in very broad 
form and it will not undertake a detailed 
discussion of each part of the program. 


We believe this plan will result in 
ceilings for the 1945 pack which are 
generally fair and which will permit the 
industry to strive for full production. 
As we have stated several times previ- 
ously, we believe it essential that 1945 
ceiling prices be issued on time this year 
and it appears that this will be possible. 
Although this program has been dis- 
cussed thoroughly within the agency and 
with your over-all Industry Advisory 
Committee, it is a tentative program and 
is subject to possible revision. 


METHODS BASIC 


First of all, we hope to continue in 
substantially their present form the ex- 
isting methods of price control. In other 
words, we propose to continue the use of 
Pricing Method No. 1 and No. 2 as the 
basic pricing methods to be used in figur- 
ing ceiling prices. In addition, we will 
attempt to “range-price” some additional 
items, providing we can secure certain 
essential data. These items are now 
priced under Pricing Method No. 2 and, 
if we are able to “range-price” them, 
they will be transferred to the coverage 
of Pricing Method No. 1. Such changes 
as these have been recommended by vari- 
ous representatives of the canning indus- 
try and we are willing to undertake them 
if we are able to obtain the right kind of 
data. It should be kept in mind, how- 
ever, that these data may be unobtain- 
able in some instances; if this is the case, 
we may be unable to “range-price” more 
than one or two additional items. 


SAME LEVEL OF PRICES 


Second, we propose to maintain the 
present general level of prices for the 
1945 pack of canned fruits and vege- 
tables. This would mean, except under 
certain circumstances outlined below, 
that 1944 ceilings will be carried over 
into 1945. Where raw material support 
or recommended prices are reduced, ceil- 
ing prices would be reduced by the ap- 
propriate amounts. On the other hand, 
generally speaking, 1944 ceiling prices 
would remain in effect during 1945 even 
though some raw material or labor rate 
increases are approved. Some exceptions 
to this general rule may appear, how- 
ever, and they are mentioned below. 
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By E. F. PHELPS, JR., Price Executive, 
Food Price Division, OPA 


Before NCA Planning Committee, 
Wash., D. C., Feb. 4, 1945 


Except that certain increases may be 
permitted as outlined below, this pro- 
gram involves absorption by processors 
of any further wage rate or raw material 
increases; accordingly, we are taking the 
position that any such increases should 
be held to the absolute minimum consis- 
tent with the need for production or 
supply. 

We propose to maintain 1945 ceilings 
at the general level now in existence on 
the premise that the present level of 
prices now in effect for the industry as a 
whole is generally fair and equitable, and 
that these prices take into account the 
need for supply. This is so because these 
prices were established last year with 
that same need for supply in mind and 
because it does not appear that condi- 
tions within the industry or from the 
standpoint of supply have changed sub- 
stantially. 


In connection with the subsidy pro- 
gram and on the basis of recommenda- 
tions by the War Food Administration, 
we also propose to restrict canners to the 
actual cost of raw material if such costs 
are lower than the recommended prices 
reflected in our ceilings. This procedure 
has been discussed in the past and, in 
view of the War Food Administration’s 
recommendation, we believe it will be fol- 
lowed providing the necessary mechanics 
can be worked out. 


Third, in the event subsidies should be 
discontinued, we have recommended that 
the relevant prices be increased by the 
full amount necessary to replace the sub- 
sidy payments involved. This means 
that if the subsidies, on either a finished 
product basis or raw material basis, are 
adjusted, are not extended, or are other- 
wise changed, we propose to adjust ceil- 
ing prices by the full amount necessary 
to reflect the change or discontinuance of 
subsidy payments. 


TO CORRECT INEQUALITIES 


Fourth, although the general level of 
1944 ceiling prices would be maintained, 
we expect to correct a number of in- 
equalities which may exist in the 1944 
schedule of ceiling prices. At the mo- 
ment, it appears that most such correc- 
tions would be upward, although there 
may be some few declines which will 
compensate for the upward adjustments. 
In this respect, the types of adjustments 
we have in mind are those which would 
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affect some area prices, some grade, can- 
size, or ribbon inequalities and other 
similar situations which now seem to 
provide inequitable or inaccurate results, 

In addition, we propose to make cer- 
tain changes in the 1944 ceilings which 
arise out of recommended adjustments in 
the War Food Administration’s 1945 
support price program for vegetables for 
processing. As an example of the latter, 
the War Food Administration has recom- 
mended a revision of its support program 
in the case of peas produced in the State 
of Washington, and it has also recom- 
mended that additional varieties of snap 
beans be added to the support program; 
we intend to adjust ceiling prices to re- 
flect these support price revisions. Also, 
in the case of commodities on which sub- 
sidies are now in effect, if support prices 
should be reduced and subsidies per- 
mitted after June 30, 1945, we propose 
that the amount of subsidy payable be 
reduced rather than to reduce the civil- 
ian ceiling at that time. 

Further, we propose to increase 1944 
ceiling prices for use in 1945 to reflect 
approved wage rate increases effective 
with respect to the 1944 pack, but not in- 
cluded in 1944 civilian ceilings and not 
subsidized with respect to the 1945 pack. 
For example, the unit cost of the Wash- 
ington-Oregon retroactive wage increase 
will be added to the 1944 civilian ceilings 
of all canners in the affected area. 


FURTHER ADJUSTMENTS 


Finally, the present level of prices 
would be adjusted further only in the 
following ways: (1) insofar as the entire 
canning industry is concerned we would 
expect to adjust industry-wide ceiling 
prices, if necessary, by applying OPA’s 
“earnings standard” (a brief definition 
of the “earnings standard” is given be- 
low). The burden of showing that 1945 
ceiling prices do not meet that standard 
will have to rest largely upon the can- 
ning industry, although we expect to 
make a net profit survey of the industry 
to determine what returns were realized 
in the case of the 1944 pack; however, 
this will not delay the issuance of ceiling 
prices prior to the pack. We inten: to 
make such a survey partially as a matter 
of our own responsibility and partially as 
a means of protecting the interests of the 
canning industry; the results of this 
profit survey should indicate how c ose 
we approached the “target” earnings 
which we aimed for in 1944, and will also 
place us in a position to judge the equity 
of. any proposal by the canning industry 
that 1945 ceiling prices fail to return the 
level of profits required by the “earn ngs 
standard.” 

It doesn’t appear at this time hat 
there is much likelihood we will be c«iled 
upon to apply the “earnings stand<rd” 
during 1945, since we believe the canning 
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WASH before you DRY 


The HEX-RO CLEANER and 
the ROD WASHER or 


the ‘‘SS’” CLEANER & WASHER 


will enable you to be sure that your 
vegetables are clean, without the loss 
of flavor, before dehydration. 


Let us help you solve your cleaning 
problems. 


THE SINCLAIR-SCOTT COMPANY 


“The Original Grader House” 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


ANN 


EDMONT LABELCOM PANY 


INCORPORATED 


IDESIGNERS LITHOGRAPHERS 


VIRGINIA 
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BUY 
COMPARISON 


DEPENDABLE 


Security 


ASSETS -- More than $60,000,000. 
SURPLUS -- More than $24,000,000. 


Non-Assessable policies backed by 13 leading, matur- 
ed, legal reserve Mutual Fire Insurance Companies. 


No power of Attorney to sign -- 


You assume no contingent liability. 


DEPENDABLE 
Service 


Broad comprehensive coverage 
Improved modern forms 
Specialized engineering service 


Effective inspection service through cooperation of 
Federation, Agent and Owner to reduce hazard, pre- 
vent loss and control cost. 


DEPENDABLE 


Savings 


Large CASH dividends EQUITABLY distributed to ALL 
policyholders, plus term savings on 3 and 5 year 
policies. 


No reserve funds required in addition to premiums 


Insurance Protection available through 
any agent of any member company of 


Foon INDUSTRIES FEDERATION 
OF MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
HOME OFFICE: 7450 Sheridan Road, Chicago 26 
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industry as a whole has realized our 
“target” earnings in connection with the 
1944 pack. If that “target” has been 
met, there can be no question but that 
the industry “earnings standard” has 
been much more than satisfied and that 
such will continue to be the case during 
the 1945 pack. 

In addition, in some individual cases, 
in some area-wide cases and possibly in 
the case of some commodities nationally, 
we may make an adjustment of the 1944 
level of prices under OPA’s “product 
standard” (a definition of the “product 
standard” is also given below.) Such 
adjustments would be made on the basis 
of the need for supply which, where the 
“product standard” is involved, would 
mean that certain ceilings could be ad- 
justed upward to a level which would en- 
sure total costs to sellers receiving the 
adjustment. It seems probable that we 
will be called upon to apply the “product 
standard” in several cases during the 
1945 pack. 

Last, some upward adjustments in the 
1944 level of prices will unquestionably 
take place in connection with our indi- 
vidual adjustment provision now a part 
of the regulation. There is also the pos- 
sibility that the individual adjustment 
provision will be revised if necessary. 

These three kinds of adjustment would 
provide the chief means of adjusting the 
1944 level of ceiling prices upward, and 
we expect that most of these adjustments 
will be made under the “product stand- 
ard” or by individual adjustment. 

Briefly, and in summary, this is our 
tentative program for the 1945 pack of 
canned fruits and vegetables. This pro- 
gram has been discussed at considerable 
length for several weeks, and it does not 
appear that it will be changed substan- 
tially. We intend to do the best job we 
can of seeing to it that our present pric- 
ing methods and price levels are cor- 
rected and refined within this general 
framework and, above all, we intend to 
issue ceiling prices on time if it is hu- 
manly possible. 


DEFINITIONS 


Definitions of OPA’s “earnings stand- 
ard” and the “product standard” follow:* 

Earnings standard.—‘Our interpreta- 
tion of the provision that ceilings must 
be generally fair and equitable—stated 
in its broadest terms—is that we must 
ordinarily make a general price increase 
when the return to an industry falls be- 
low that which it earned in a representa- 
tive peace-time period. So long as the 
arnings of an industry equal or exceed 
its earnings in a representative peace- 
time period, the ceiling price or prices 
that yield these earnings are sufficiently 
high to be generally fair and equitable. 
. .. In order to preserve the return on 
investment earned by the industry in a 
representative base period, we adjust the 
base period earnings of the industry to 
* Quoted from a statement of OPA Price Policy 
by James F. Brownlee, Deputy Administrator for 
Price be’ore the House Banking and Currency 
Committee, April 14, 1944, 
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reflect a return on any change in invest- 
ment since then.” 
Product  standard.—“The ‘product 
standard’ comes into play only where, in 
spite of a generally satisfactory overall 
earnings position, the fairness of a maxi- 
mum price for a particular product is 
questioned. We believe that a ceiling 
price for a particular line or product is 
generally fair and equitable so long as it 
does not result in out-of-pocket loss for 
any producer except the _ highest-cost 
fringe. Where the maximum price is 


lower than this, we raise it. This stand- 
ard almost always has the result that 
much of the industry receives more than 
cost, sometimes much more than cost, 
That is because costs vary between pro- 
ducers.” . 

As mentioned above, the application of 
the “product standard” in the case of the 
canning industry would provide an ad- 
justment up to total costs, rather than 
out-of-pocket costs, in view of the fact 
that maximum production and supply is 
desirable. 


PLANNING THE CEILING PRICES 


By GEORGE V. ROUNTREE 
Processed Fruit and Vegetable Section, 
OPA 
Before NCA Planning Committee, 
Wash., D. C., Feb. 4, 1945 


Food processors are now deeply con- 
cerned with plans for the 1945 pack. The 
quantity, quality and cost of raw materi- 
als must be related to the production 
schedule. The lack of skilled personnel 
and unavailability of other workers due 
to demands of the armed forces, present 
a most discouraging picture. Numerous 
other matters will have to be given atten- 
tion before reaching a decision as to what 
the 1945 pack shall be for each plant. 
High on the priority list of questions to 
be resolved is the pricing program of the 
Office of Price Administration. 

A great deal of work has been done in 
the direction of price control during the 
past three years by both the industry 
and OPA. While there have been differ- 
ences of opinion, conflicting interpreta- 
tions and errors of judgment, the overall 
job of price control has been reasonably 
successful. Both processors and Govern- 
ment should have profited by this experi- 
ence to the end that the prices of com- 
modities for 1945 should more closely 
approximate the goal intended by the 
various price regulations. 

The general policy adopted is that the 
1944 price structure shall be continued 
for 1945 except where gross inequities 
exist or methods and procedures have 
been found to be inappropriate. Changes 
are contemplated where legally possible, 
feasible, or practicable. In this respect, 
however, greater emphasis will be given 
to hardships affecting areas or groups 
rather than individuals. 


COMMODITY COMMITTEE 
MEETINGS 


Before announcing any final prices for 
the 1945 pack, it is planned to hold meet- 
ings of the several commodity industry 
advisory committees in Washington, dur- 
ing February and March, at which rec- 
ommendations for changes in _ prices, 
methods, procedures or regulations may 
be presented. The success of these meet- 
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ings will depend upon sound planning, 
cooperation and intelligent action. Prior 
to attending a meeting, it is urged that 
each committee member again familiarize 
himself with the OPA regulations and 
amendments thereto that affect the prod- 
uct he packs. Individual processors 
should present any constructive sugges- 
tions they have to the committee member 
from their area in writing, supported by 
the factual evidence deemed necessary 
for clear understanding and action. 

If committee members question the cor- 
rectness of costs, margins or selling 
prices authorized by regulation, they may 
bring comparative figures with them in 
confirmation of their views. These should 
be for the 1943 and 1944 packing sea- 
sons, divided as to the various can sizes 
of commodities packed. Other desirable 
information might include yield per acre, 
production in tonnage, yield in cases, 
amount of subsidy paid to growers, 
amount received from Government and 
any other pertinent figures that can be 
assembled with little difficulty. Where 
the processor is not familiar with the 
method ef determining costs or distribut- 
ing expenses, it is suggested he have his 
accounting department prepare a memo- 
randum for his guidance in discussing 
any recommended price changes. 

If practicable all recommendations 
should be discussed informally and eval- 
uated before they are presented to OPA. 
Legal and administrative limitations 
should be duly considered and suggested 
changes in regulations boiled down to a 
flexible pattern which is most likely to 
meet with approval. A suggested pro- 
cedure is to list proposals in the order of 
importance supported by concise and 
plausible reasons. Collateral evidence 
and twilight zone suggestions shoul be 
clearly differentiated from basic cha iges 
that may be considered. 


KEEP RECORDS STRAIGHT 
_ Before determining prices in ind vid- 
ual cases requests are frequently 1 ade 
by OPA for cost breakdown and c-:her 
related information. Usually elabcrate 
accounting analyses are not neces ary. 
Simple figures taken from the proces -or’s 
own records and applied in accord ince 
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NANPOWER SET UP FOR 1945 


PROGRAM FOR 


FARM AND FOOD PROCESSING LABOR 


By BRIG. GEN. PHILIP G. BRUTON 
Director of Labor, WFA 


Before NCA Planning Committee, 
Wash., D. C., Feb. 4, 1945 


By signing the Agricultural Supply 
Appropriations Act on December 22, 
1944, the President made possible a farm 
labor supply program for the full calen- 
dar year of 1945. This achievement was 
only possible because of a thorough un- 
derstanding on the part of the Congress 
of the labor needs in agriculture and a 
unanimity of opinion in the Congress 
that budgetary action was necessary on 
the part of the 78th Congress if the farm 
labor supply program were to play its 
full part in the food production goals of 
1945. 


To members of your association, both 
National and State; to farm organiza- 
tions; to farm labor sponsoring asso¢ia- 
tions; and last, but not least, to indi- 
vidual farmers in every State of the 


Union, belongs full credit for making 
farm labor needs known to their respec- 
tive Congressmen. Never in my experi- 
ence had I seen a problem that was so 
clearly understood and so clearly pre- 
sented by the people to Congress. From 
the voluntary suggestions and urgings 
from all over the land that definite and 
positive action be taken by the 78th Con- 
gress, an appropriation was made for 
the year ahead. 


ON THE SPOT 


In a sense, this puts the War Food 
Administration and the State Extension 
Services on the spot. We do not have the 
alibi of late legislation now as we did 
have in 1943 and in 1944. We accept the 
challenge, however, and welcome the full 
year of activity. No one better than you 
in the vegetable and fruit canning and 
preserving business knows the necessity 
of definite assurances concerning labor 
early in the year. You are now contact- 
ing farmers and stimulating their inter- 
est in the contracting of acreages for 


canning crops. Among all the questions 
that arise in your negotiations undoubt- 
edly labor is one of the most persistent. 

Insofar as farm labor is concerned, I 
am happy to inform you that we have 
now completed our operations plans un- 
der Public Law 529. There is no change 
in the basic legislative act. There are 
only a few administrative changes in the 
War Food Administration. As a result 
of the Administrator’s directive, the Fed- 
eral Extension Service shall be responsi- 
ble for directing all phases of the domes- 
tic (intra and interstate) farm labor 
program, except the provisions of hous- 
ing, subsistence, and medical care where 
such domestic migratory labor is housed 
in camps operated by the Office of Labor. 
In effect, this means that whereas here- 
tofore the Office of Labor assumed re- 
sponsibility for the direction of the re- 
cruitment and transportation of inter- 
state labor, and assumed responsibility 
for contracts and compliance, this re- 
sponsibility is now placed on the Federal 
Extension Service. 

The Office of Labor will continue to be 
responsible for the foreign labor and pris- 
oner of war programs, as well as agri- 
cultural wage stabilization and the ex- 
ception noted regarding domestic labor 
in the preceding paragraph. 


applying to seed. 


e Makes planting easier—seeds slip through drill. 
e Overdosage not harmful to seed. 
e Does not deteriorate with age—may be applied long in 


advance of planting. 


Demand that your seeds be treated with 


PROTECTANT 


SPERGON is a true organic chemical. This fine yellow powder has unusual 
adhering qualities. Coats seeds evenly and completely. 


SPERGON treated seeds produce larger stands and yields than untreated seeds. 


Advantages: 


e Non-poisonous and non-irritating to operator when 


For names of distributors, or further information write to: 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 Sixth Avenue « Rockefeller Center » New York 20, N. Y. 


Listen to “Science Looks Forward”’— new series of talks by the great scientists of America—on 
the Philharmonic-Symphony program. CBS network, Sunday afternoon, 3:00 to 4:30 E.W.T. 


SERVING THROUGH SCIENCE 
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Naugatuck Chemical Division 


TYPICAL DOSAGES 
12 oz. per bu. seed 
2 oz. per bu. seed 
Beans ........ 2 oz. per bu. seed 

(Including Limas) 
Soybeans...2 oz. per bu. seed 
Sorghum....1 oz. per bu. seed 
oz. per bu. seed 
Peanuts...... 1 oz. per bu. seed 
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The functions of the State and local 
extension service representatives remain 
the same as in preceding years. 

In the presentation of our budget to 
the Congress we expressed ourselves as 
viewing the farm labor supply sources 
in 1945 as unchanged over 1944. We 
could then see some loosening of the sup- 
ply on the Atlantic Coast but a continu- 
ing tight situation in the Midwest, the 
intermountain States and the far west. 

On the basis of a better utilization of 
foreign labor in 1945 than in preceding 
years, and a more efficient employment 
of prisoners of war, we suggested to the 
Congress a somewhat smaller budget in 
1944. Since the enactment of the legis- 
lation, however, events have taken place 
which may more than offset the increased 
efficiency to which we had looked for- 
ward. The announcement to dissolve the 
War Relocation centers and the drafting 
of farm boys under 26 years of age, as 
well as the driving into industrial jobs 
of large numbers of 4-F’s under the 
threat of compulsory work legislation, 
are already militating against the agri- 
cultural labor force of 1945. 

Each succeeding census shows fewer 
and fewer hired hands and other workers 
on our farms. Each year of the war has 
brought an increase in our farm produc- 
tion. 1944 surpassed the 1943 banner 
year of production by about 3 per cent, 
and the pre-war 1935-39 average by 30 
per cent. 

We now have some 65,000,000 produc- 
tive workers in the United States, in- 
cluding those in the Armed services. 
Every industrial category of any conse- 
quence has shown increases in its number 
of workers from year to year, except 
agriculture. Yet no group can show a 
finer production record than agriculture. 
This production achievement is a tribute 
to the ingenuity, to the unselfishness, and 
to the hard work of the American 
farmer. Those of us in the various War 
Food programs hope we have been of 
some help to him. 


Following the signature of the Presi- 
dent to the Agricultural Supply Appro- 
priations Act, we scheduled a series of 
four regional meetings with the field 
staff of the Office of Labor, the State 
Extension Services, the Service Com- 
mands of the Army, and the War Man- 
power Commission. We have just con- 
cluded the last of these meetings at 
Berkeley, California, where me met with 
the above agency representatives of the 
11 western States. 


THE NEED 


Starting at Atlanta, where we met 
with the southeastern States, and con- 
tinuing through all remaining meetings, 
we found an atmosphere of pessimism 
on the part of local representatives con- 
cerning farm labor unless there is an 
interstate, foreign, and prisoners of war 
program larger than in 1944. These in- 
creases were asked in the face of larger 
and more intensive local recruitment 
campaigns. 
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Insofar as the foreign labor program 
is concerned, we are importing in 1945, 
75,000 Mexicans, 24,000 Jamaicans, and 
6,500 Bahamians for emergency farm 
labor work. These figures correspond to 
70,000, 18,000 and 5,500, respectively, in 
1944. We are, therefore, increasing our 
foreign labor importation program by 10 
per cent. 


INCREASED EFFICIENCY 


This increase is not enough to meet the 
demand. Most of the remaining demand 
will have to be met by an increased effi- 
ciency on the part of the workers, both 
prisoners of war and foreign laborers. 
This increased efficiency is possible if the 
extension services and the Office of Labor 
do their part, and if the farmers, farm 
labor associations and food processors do 
their part. . 


Manpower is too short to do other than 
all of us to work together for increased 
efficiency. In making our allotments on 
foreign labor we are definitely cutting 
requests in 1945 over 1944 to the extent 
that we expect farmers and processors 
to increase the work efficiency of the 
laborer by 20 per cent. Insofar as we 
can in advising the Army in the allot- 
ment of war prisoners, we are going to 
encourage the same increased efficiency 
with this class of labor. 


LABOR WILL BE RATIONED 


In short, I have frankly warned all 
agency representatives at our recent 
meetings that increasing the number of 
workers ordered will not yield results in- 
sofar as allocations are concerned. We 
expect actual concrete demonstrations of 
shortages by the presentation of work 
accomplishment records. Increased acre- 
age in 1945 are in order with decreased 
numbers of workers. Labor rationing is 
in order. It is encumbent upon this As- 
sociation, therefore, to warn its members 
that foreign workers and prisoners of 
war will be severely rationed in 1945, 
and those crops that produce the highest 
content of food will come first. 


We will move foreign workers, and I 
am sure the Army will do likewise with 
prisoners of war, during harvest periods 
in such a way that all food, if possible, 
will be harvested and saved from freez- 
ing. This will mean that certain crops, 
whose early harvest may mean more 


PRISONER OF WAR 


By CAPT. W. G. GOLDEN, Prisoner of 
War Operations Division, P.M.G.O. 


Before NCA Planning Committee, 
Wash., D. C., Feb. 4, 1945 


In approaching the subject assigned to 
me, I am going to attempt to make this 
a frank discussion of some of the things 
that face the War Department, and you, 
as potential users of prisoner of war 
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money for the producer, but whose har- 
vest needs can be put off a month or two 
without a serious crop loss, will have to 
wait for workers. 

Last year, as nearly as we have bcen 
able to estimate, foreign workers were 
available for use in agriculture for ap- 
proximately 17,000,000 man-days. They 
were actually utilized 90.9 per cent of 
the time, or for a total of some 15,500,000 
man-days. Of the 9.1 per cent lack of 
utilization, 3.2 per cent man-days were 
lost because of lack of work, 1.5 per cent 
because of illness, 1.2 because of refusals 
to work, and 1.2 because of other reasons, 

These percentages testify to the will- 
ingness of the foreign employee to work 
when work is to be had. 

In addition to their use in agriculture, 
the foreign workers were made available 
for food processing under regulations of 
this office. Again, according to our best 
estimate they contributed some 600,000 
man-days in plant labor. In other words, 
upon the certification of emergencies in 
plants by the War Manpower Commis- 
sion and the Extension Service, Mexi- 
cans, Jamaicans, Bahamians, and others 
were moved into the plants to overcome 
labor bottlenecks. 

The procedure for the use of foreign 
workers in food processing will remain 
unchanged in 1945. In order to increase 
the worker efficiency I urge food proces- 
sors to work in close cooperation with the 
local extension representatives. Advance 
planning does much to overcome emer- 
gency situations. 


In summary, therefore, we are increas- 
ing our.foreign labor supply. Prisoners 
of war will be available in approximately 
the same numbers as in 1944. The farm 
manpower outlook, notwithstanding these 
sources, is not bright. If all of us, how- 
ever, will take the next four to eight 
weeks and really get down to business 
in planning, community by community, 
labor shortages will disappear. Anyone 
who does not now convince himself of 
being able to achieve the increased effi- 
ciency I have indicated, is going to find 
himself in a labor shortage. I have seen 
enough of our sporadic training attempts 
among foreign workers and prisoners of 
war, to feel absolutely sure, that if we 
all sincerely tackle the job, that, with 
favorable weather, food production in 
1945 will remain at a record war level. 


LABOR SUPPLY 


labor, for the coming packing season. In 
the belief that a complete understan: ing 
of the picture will be made easier for ou 
by so doing, I’m going to spend a | ttle 
time in reviewing the prisoner of ‘var 
program from its inception. Some of the 
things I am about to mention are, © e!- 
haps, ancient history to many of /0U, 
but I think they will bear repeatin;s at 
this time. 

When our forces got under way in 
Africa, it was inevitable that large n im- 
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bers of prisoners of war would be taken 
by us. When these prisoners began to 
arr ve in the United States, plans had 
already been made for their care, but 
wit one idea in mind—that of providing 
housing for them in this country. For 
that reason, most of them were placed 
in relatively large camps in the South 
and in the Southwest, for the reason that 
it was obvious that they could be housed 
and guarded most advantageously in 
that portion of the country. 

As our industries swung into the tre- 
mendous task of feeding, clothing, arm- 
ing, and supplying the rapidly expand- 
ing armed forces, manpower shortages 
developed to plague those whose respon- 
sibility it was to see that these jobs were 
done. It became evident at that time 
that the great pool of labor represented 
by the mounting thousands of prisoners 
of war in this country should be used to 
alleviate these shortages. Military lead- 
ers realized that through the use of this 
labor many thousands of men in uniform 
could be released for duty overseas. It 
was found that there were numerous jobs 
on military reservations in which prison- 
ers could be employed without creating 
conflict with the provisions of the Geneva 
Convention, the treaty by which we are 
governed in the care and treatment of 
prisoners of war. That, then, was the 
start of the work program, and it was 
at that time that the emphasis swung 
from security to essential work. 

Shortly afterward, the War Depart- 
ment and the War Manpower Commis- 
sion entered into an agreement to the ef- 
fect that requests for prisoner of war 
labor for use in private industry would 
be channeled to the military authorities 
through the War Manpower Commission, 
and that contracts for such employment 
would be executed by the War Depart- 
ment on the basis of a certification of 
need issued by the manpower agency. 
This certification is executed after the 
local manager of the United States Em- 
ployment Service has exhausted all re- 
cruitment procedures at his disposal in 
an attempt to find sufficient free civilian 
workers to fill the jobs for which orders 
have heen placed. After its approval by 
the oice of the State Director of War 
Manpower Commission, the certification 
is fo. varded to the appropriate service 
comm:nd headquarters where arrange- 
ment are made to provide prisoners of 
war this work. 

Th certification of need indicates the 
type © work to be done; the prevailing 
wage ate for the specific operations to 
be pe ormed; and recommendations rel- 
ative » the availability of the necessary 
hous. » facilities for the work detail and 
guar  ersonnel. If a military installa- 
tion close by at which prisoners are 
hous’ or can be housed, the contractor 
may  ° supplied from that installation. 
In th event that no military housing is 
avail ie, it is the responsibility of the 
conti’ “tor to provide such housing. Cer- 
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tain allowances are made by the War 
Department to enable the contractor to 
amortize the cost of construction or con- 
version of the camp. New construction 
for such purpose is not looked upon with 
favor due to the need for use of critical 
items. Prisoner of war labor may be 
made available to the contractor for 
semi-skilled and common labor to be used 
in construction or conversion. The cost 
of such labor to the contractor is the rate 
of pay due the prisoner—80 cents per 
day. 


1944 USE 


Now, let’s have a look at the extent to 
which prisoners of war were used during 
1944. First, the total number of man- 
days of prisoner of war labor on private 
contract work and military work was 
39,231,062. Of this total, 29,049,789 
man-days were used in military work; 
4,475,364 man-days were used in indus- 
trial jobs; and 5,705,099 man-days in 
agriculture. Such an extensive prisoner 
work program has served many pur- 
poses, numbered among which are (1) 
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Sales go UP 


when you pack 


this Sweet Corn 


ES, these new Sweet Corn 

Hybrids, created by Michael- 
Leonard, give you the key to 
greater sweet corn sales. They 
have a sweet, tender goodness 
with a real “down-home” corn 
flavor that pleases housewives. 
Their uniform quality insures 
steady repeat sales. 


Easy To Grow, Too 


But there are other reasons 
why you'll profit more by pack- 
ing Michael-Leonard’s Sweet 
Corn. 

First, these hybrids are so easy 
to grow, and yield so much more 
than ordinary varieties. This 
corn has been known to yield as 
much as ten tons of snapped 
ears to the acre! Plants are uni- 
form, wilt resistant, ears are car- 


ried ata uniform height. It is 
easy picking, quick harvesting! 


Second, it comes right from the 
field with an almost honey-like 
sweetness. And it remains ten- 
der and succulent long past the 
regular harvesting stage. _This 
is an important safety factor 
you ll appreciate. 


Third, it has a tissue-thin peri- 
carp, making the kernels amaz- 
ingly tender, never tough. 


Free Catalog 


Learn more about this grand corn. 
See full-color pictures of all varities, with 
complete descriptions, in the new Michael- 
Leonard Canner's catalog. Also des- 
cribes other choice seeds for canners and 
freezers. Write today for your free 
copy. 


The MICHAEL -LEONARD CO. 


Sioux City 6, IOWA 


333 W. 35th St., Chicago 16, Ill. 
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the alleviation of critical manpower 
shortages in certain fields; (2) the har- 
vesting and processing of perishable 
farm crops so vital to the conduct of the 
war; and (3) partial reimbursement, 
through their earnings, of the cost of 
maintaining the prisoner of war while in 
our hands. 

So much for the background of the 
work program. Now, if there is to be 
mutual understanding between us, it is 
necessary that we consider for a moment 
the present and anticipated needs of our 
military forces as far as prisoner of war 
labor is concerned because they, natur- 
ally, will have a definite effect on your 
program. I think that it is needless for 
me to tell you that the unexpected 
change that took place in the European 
theater of operations a short time ago 
made itself felt immediately in this coun- 
try in the form of increased demands for 
military manpower overseas and also at 
our domestic installations. 


A recent re-evaluation of the personnel 
needs at these installations has resulted 
in the placing of prisoners of war in 
many additional jobs—jobs that were 
formerly filled by American military per- 
sonnel. Added to this is the fact that 
the Navy Department has now given ap- 
proval for the use of prisoners of war at 
many of its installations in this country, 
and it is anticipated that many thou- 
sands will be required for this purpose 
to release naval personnel for sea duty. 
The Army Air Forces are now using pris- 
oners of war at many of their stations 
about the country, and additional re- 
quests are being processed almost daily. 
In accordance with present War Depart- 
ment policies, all of this work is highly 
essential work, and much _ personnel— 
both military and civilian—is being re- 
leased for more important contributions 
to the war effort. 


I can tell you now in all sincerity, and 
with all possible emphasis, that we of 
the War Department will do everything 
in our power to remain assured that this 
valuable labor supply is not wasted on 
jobs of low priority on military reserva- 
tions. Representatives of the several 
service commands, and officers of the 
staff of the Provost Marshal General are 
in the field almost continuously, review- 
ing the work efforts of the prisoners and 
guarding against extravagance in the 
use of this labor. 


1945 PROSPECTS 

Now, you will probably think that it 
has taken me a long time to get around 
to discussing with you the prospects for 
the coming season. At the present time 
there are slightly over 300,000 prisoners 
of war in this country. This excludes 
those enrolled in Italian Service Units, 
those in Hawaii and those in medical and 
penal institutions. In other words, this 
represents the net total of prisoners of 
war in camps in the continental United 
States. Subtract from this total the offi- 
cers, non-commissioned officers, the sick, 
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SELECTIVE SERVICE PLANS 
FOR ARMY AND NAVY NEEDS 


COL. F. V. KEESLING, JR. 
Chief Liaison and Legislative Officer 
Before NCA Planning Committee, 
Wash., D. C., Feb. 4, 1945 


We have approximately 4,200,000 men 
occupationally deferred in classes II-A 
and II-B. An additional 1,500,000 are 
deferred in agricultural work; 865,000 
are in II-A (F or L) and II-B (F or L), 
and 130,000 in II-C (F or L). This gives 
us a total of 6,725,000 men between the 
ages of 18 and 38, inclusive, who are in 
the II classes regardless of physical 
status. 

Of the total in the first two groups— 
5,750,000—it is estimated that from 50 
to 60 per cent, or 3,000,550, could meet 
the physical requirements and be ac- 
cepted by the Army if taken out of war 
work. 

The Army and Navy have told us that 
they will need approximately 900,000 
men during the first six months of this 
year. This figure, of course, may be de- 
creased or increased depending upon 
changing circumstances. 

Where are these 900,000 men to be 
found? 


THE BREAKDOWN 


To begin with, we assume that there 
will be a total of approximately 150,000 
enlistments of 17-year-olds during this 
period. Most of these will go to the 
Navy which has for some time been re- 
ceiving, at the rate of 25,000 or 30,000 
a month, men who enlisted between their 
seventeenth and eighteenth birthdays. 

The anticipated breakdown therefore 
is 150,000 17-year-old enlistments and 
750,000 Selective Service calls. 

Breaking down the 750,000 Selective 
Service calls, we have for the first two 
months of 1945, for the Army, 80,000 
men each month; for the next four 
months, 100,000 a month. For the Navy, 
32,000 per month for six months, or a 
total for the Army and Navy of 752,000. 

Generally speaking, the armed forces 
need young men—those below 30 years 
of age. This means that we must look 
further into our figures in order to find 
the required number of men qualified 
both as to physical condition and age. 

We anticipate a total of approximately 
240,000 will be available from the group 
becoming 18 years of age each month, 
and who have not enlisted at age 17. An 
additional 180,000 will come from the 
men already classified in I-A—those who 
are in process of examination and induc- 
tion. 

This leaves 330,000 to be obtained, and 
these must come mostly from the occu- 
pationally deferred groups. 

We have approximately 100,000 II-A’s 
and II-B’s under 26 years of age left in 
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occupational deferments, exclusive of 
farmers. This 100,000 includes approxi- 
mately 60,000 who are in the Merchant 
Marine, as well as doctors, coal miners, 
students, technical men, and Federal, 
State, and local government employes— 
everyone but the farmers. When we de- 
duct the 60,000 who are in the Merchant 
Marine, we have but 40,000 left who are 
deferred and under 26 years of age in all 
those technical groups and in industry. 
It is obvious, therefore, that this group 
has been quite thoroughly processed. 

As for the farmers, there are 340,000 
on the farms in the 18 through 26 group, 
as against the 100,000 within the same 
age group who are deferred in other 
occupations. These farm men have not 
had physical examinations, and in many 
cases are still on the farms because of 
the second part of the so-called Tydings 
Amendment, which says that no man 
may leave the farm without getting the 
approval of his Selective Service local 
board. If he leaves without such ap- 
proval, he will be classified as available 
for immediate induction. 

It should be noted, however, that even 
were we to process all the men on the 
farms who are under 26, and were we to 
apply the previous rejection rate after 
deducting the enlistments in the Navy, 
which have been rather heavy, the maxi- 
mum we could get from this entire group 
would be only about 170,000 men. The 
other 170,000 would be rejected upon 
being given a pre-induction physical ex- 
amination. 

We have 830,000 men, 26 to 29 years 
of age, deferred in industry and in the 
specialti¢és previously mentioned, and 
there are 300,000 II-C farmers 26 to 29 
years of age. In addition, there are 
3,250,000 men 30 to 37, who are in II-A 
and II-B deferred for occupations other 
than agriculture, and an additional 700,- 
000 farmers in II-C between the ages of 
30 and 37. 

In determining how it will take 330,000 
men from the industrially and agricul- 
turally deferred groups with a minimum 
of disruption of these two vital war ac- 
tivities, Selective Service has had to 
work out, on the basis of the recent rec- 
ommendation of the Director of ‘Var 
Mobilization and Reconversion, a com- 
mon-sense formula that will spread the 
calls throughout both agriculture and in- 
dustry with the least possible detriment 
to each. 

Employers have been told that “hey 
must be prepared to lose physically quali- 
fied men in the age group 26 through 29 
when and if the requirements of the 
armed forces are such as to make their 
induction necessary. The effect on war 
production of the induction of substa»tial 
numbers of men in this age group wi!! be 
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KCA PLANNING COMMITTEE REPORTS 


The Planning Committee, after study 
and discussion of the programs outlined 
by the various Government agencies at 
the meeting on February 4 and 5, ap- 
proved the following recommendations 
and actions. 


OPA PRICING PROGRAM 


After fullest consideration of the ten- 
tative program outlined by the OPA, 
and of the statement of the various OPA 
officials in explanation of this proposal, 
the Planning Committee reached the fol- 
lowing conclusions: 

1. For 1944 the OPA evolved, after a 
full study of representative costs in the 
canning industry, a method of pricing of 
canned fruits and vegetables which was 
adapted to the seasonal character of the 
industry, which reasonably attempted to 
take care of its widespread operations 
and its many products, which resulted in 
the achievement of production goals in- 
sofar as crop conditions in particular 
areas permitted, and which left with the 
processor the risk of weather, yield, and 
other hazards. This program was con- 
sidered essential to the achievement of 
production goals. In the application of 
this pricing method, the industry was 
subjected in 1944 to a substantial roll- 
back of its margins for processing. 

2. OPA has now announced that this 
pricing method, with minor adjustments 


for mathematical corrections and inequi- 
ties, will be carried forward into 1945. 
OPA has also announced that increased 
labor costs resulting from National War 
Labor Board action applicable to 1944 
packing operations will be reflected in 
1945 prices. But OPA has further stated 
that if through Government action in 
1945 the cost of raw materials is in- 
creased, or by like Government action 
labor costs are increased by action of 
the National War Labor Board, these 
increases are not to be reflected in ceiling 
prices except pursuant to certain limited 
and difficult procedural adjustments. 

3. Evaluation of these suggested pro- 
cedures for adjustment, in the light of 
data reported to be available to OPA or 
to the industry, and on the basis of the 
explanations of their intended use offered 
by OPA officials, makes it clear that as 
a practical matter adjustments to reflect 
increased costs of raw materials or of 
labor caused by Government action will 
in fact seldom be made, and will be ac- 
complished so late as to be of no value 
to processors whose packs must by that 
time have moved to the Armed Services 
or into civilian consumption. Past ex- 
perience of the industry leads to this con- 
clusion, despite confidence in the operat- 
ing pricing staff of OPA. 

4. The rejection to this extent by OPA 
of the pricing method worked out for 


1944 is believed to be unnecessary and 
unreasonable. While it is impossible at 
this time precisely to evaluate all of the 
hazards of the industry for 1945, what 
evidence is available indicates that with 
a normal pack the probability of in- 
creased costs due to Government action 
may in many areas subject processors to 
serious loss. In the event of crop or 
labor shortages materially curtailing the 
pack, critical financial losses are threat- 
ened. On the basis of previous experi- 
ence with OPA, and after consideration 
of the suggested limited methods of ad- 
justment, it seems clear that these can- 
not afford adequate or timely relief in 
each circumstance. 

5. Since a substantial rollback was 
made in 1944, there is no warrant for 
any further curtailment of margins, par- 
ticularly where increased costs result 


_ from action of the Federal Government. 


Nor is there any basis, other than pure 
speculation by OPA as to probable 1945 
conditions, for the assumption that the 
industry can and should absorb such 
Governmentally caused increases. 

6. For these reasons the tentative pro- 
posal is deemed to be unreasonable, un- 
fair, and a serious threat to the contin- 
ued stability of the processing industry 
which cannot help but affect 1945 pro- 
duction. OPA has stated that “it does 
not appear that conditions within the 
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industry or from the standpoint of sup- 
ply have changed substantially.” Both 
War Food Administration and the Armed 
Services have asked for maximum pro- 
duction in 1945 and an increase of more 
than seven million cases for the Army. 
No basis appears for announcing at the 
very outset that, in the event of expected 
cost increases, the processing margins 
will be reduced. 

7. The proposed pricing method should 
be modified at least to the extent of af- 
fording an unqualified assurance that if 
the Federal Government by its own ac- 
tion increases prices for raw material, 
or increases labor costs such increases 
will be reflected in ceiling prices. 

8. These views should immediately be 
transmitted to the OPA and to the Direc- 
tor of Economic Stabilization and to 
others interested in maximum produc- 
tion. Every appropriate method should 
be pursued to urge these officials immedi- 
ately to consider the views of the indus- 
try on these points. 


PRISONER OF WAR LABOR 


The following resolution, presented by . 


the Manpower Committee, was approved 
by the Planning Committee: 


WHEREAS, the War Food Administra- 


tion and the Armed Services have stated . 


that achievement of the announced pro- 
duction goals in 1945, which are higher 
than in 1944, is essential to the effective 
prosecution of the war and maintenance 
of necessary civilian food supplies; and 


WHEREAS, according to present indica- 
tions fruit and vegetable processors are 
and will be confronted with a more criti- 
cal shortage of necessary labor; and this 
condition, in the absence of any assur- 
ance of alleviation, is beginning to cause 
the curtailment of production plans and 
the contracting of necessary acreage; 
and, 


WHEREAS, during 1944 approximately 
25,000 prisoners of war were used in the 
processing of fruits and vegetables, were 
employed only where civilian labor was 
not available, and their employment re- 
sulted in the processing of substantial 
portions of the crop which would other- 
wise have been lost, and their work was 
generally satisfactory; and 

WHEREAS, in 1944 announcement of the 
availability of such prisoners of war was 
made early in February and encouraged 
both grower and canner to plan maxi- 
mum production, and 


WHEREAS, during 1945 the use of not 
less than 45,000, with a probable addition 
of 5,C00 prisoners of war to take care of 
the West Coast, is essential if needed 
packs are to be made, and in the absence 
of assurances that such labor will be 
made available during 1945 and of the 
announcement of completed and detailed 
arrangements for its use in the fruit 
and vegetable processing industry the 
achievement of required production goals 
is seriously threatened. 

BE IT RESOLVED, that this situation be 
immediately called to the attention of 
the Secretary of War and the War Food 
Administrator, and that these officials be 
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urged to take immediate steps to provide 
in timely and adequate fashion for mak- 
ing available to the canning industry in 
1945 the maximum amount of prisoner of 
war labor needed to achieve production 
goals. 


CLASSIFICATION OF CANNING 
INDUSTRY LABOR 

The Committee approved the following 
resolution as to the classification of the 
fruit and vegetable processing industry 
and its suppliers as critical activities: 

WHEREAS, the fruit and vegetable 
processing industry has been urged by 
representatives of the Army, Navy and 
War Food Administration to achieve 
1945 production goals of processed fruits 
and vegetables well in excess of the 
record-breaking 1944 production in order 
to supply the requirements of the Armed 
Services and necessary civilian consump- 
tion; and 

WHEREAS, the available labor in 1944, 
including imported workers, prisoners of 
war, and part-time employees was barely 
sufficient to permit attainment of the 
1944 goals; and 

WHEREAS, the fruit and vegetable 
processors are particularly concerned in 
relation to the maintenance of its man- 
agement personnel without which the 
direction of inexperienced seasonal labor 
would result in material reduction in 
production; and 

WHEREAS, the present and _ prospec- 
tively more critically short labor supply 
seriously jeopardizes the ability of the 
fruit and vegetable processing industry 
to achieve these 1945 production goals, 
both by reducing the minimum amount of 
necessary labor available to suppliers of 
the fruit and vegetable processing indus- 
try furnishing the necessary containers 
and other supplies essential for produc- 
ing the 1945 packs, and by stringently 
curtailing the minimum amount of neces- 
sary labor available to perform the pack- 
ing operations, 

BE IT RESOLVED by the Planning Com- 
mittee of the National Canners Associa- 
tion that the Director of War Mobiliza- 
tion and Reconversion and the Chairman 
of the War Manpower Commission be 
urged promptly to take the appropriate 
action to declare the fruit and vegetable 
processing industry and its suppliers of 
containers and other essential materials 
as critical activities for which paramount 
labor priorities shall be granted in re- 
cruitment of labor for employment in 
this industry. 


EXCESS PROFITS TAX 

The Committee reviewed the current 
and probable future status of claims filed 
by many canners pursuant to Section 722 
of the Revenue Act of 1942. This sec- 
tion had been included, at the request of 
the Association, in order to afford relief 
to canners on whom the excess profits tax 
operated harshly because of abnormali- 
ties in earnings or losses during the base 
period. (See Information Letters for 
July 25 and October 10, 1942.) In ap- 
plying this relief provision, the Bureau 
of Internal’ Revenue has in substance 
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made it necessary for the applicant to 
demonstrate not only his own economic 
history, but also that of the industry of 
which he is a member. 


The Committee adopted a _ resolution 
urging that the Association immediately 
authorize an economic study of the in- 
dustry, by a properly qualified, indepen- 
dent economist, for the purpose of pre- 
paring a report which may be used by 
canners in connection with their Section 
722 claims, and urged further that this 
study be completed within the shortest 
possible time. 


SUBSIDY OFFSET 


The 1944 subsidy contract considered 
each individual purchase of raw product 
made on the open market as a separate 
deal for purposes of subsidy payment. 
Thus, the full subsidy was paid only on 
those purchases made at or above the 
support price. In the case of open mar- 
ket purchases made below the support 
price the difference between the actual 
‘price paid and the support price was de- 
ducted from subsidies due on other pur- 
chases. The Planning Committee went 
on record as recommending that all the 
purchases by an individual firm of a 
given raw product for the season be 
averaged and that average price be used 
as a test of compliance under the subsidy 
program. 


GRADES OF SURPLUS GOODS 


The War Food Administration in dis- 
posing of surplus canned foods has ac- 
companied their offerings to canners with 
grade certificates showing the lots to be 
of a different grade, sieve size, etc., than 
the grade of the same lot when originally 
purchased by the Army. For example, 
one lot of peas was purchased by the 
Government as 2 Sieve Alaskas but when 
the same lot was offered as surplus to 
the original processor it was certified to 
be for 5 Sieve Alaskas. A subcommittee 
was appointed to confer with WFA on 
these problems. 


GROWERS PRICES 


The Planning Committee went on rec- 
ord as opposing any reduction in the 
grower support price of any of the four 
major vegetables—corn, peas, tomatoes 
and string beans, and that WFA avoid 
making any changes in its methods that 
are designed to alter the normal practice 
in the packing of these commodities. 


FLOOR SUPPORT PRICES 


The Committee went on record as re- 
questing the Procurement Division of 
WFA that floor support prices for 
canned foods be expressed in terr:s of 
a fixed percentage of the gross OPA ¢i 
vilian ceiling price only. The Comn ittee 
opposes the introduction of the alt :rna- 
tive Army price base in determinin: the 
floor support price. 

A statement of the experiences o° the 
Rationing Committee was read, ani the 
Planning Committee recommendec the 
continuation of the Rationing Comr:ittee 
for another year. 
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CANNERS SUPPORT PROGRAM FOR 1944 PACKS 


Floor Established at 86.5 Per Cent of 
Gross Ceilings 


The War Food Administration Feb. 9 
announced details of the program to sup- 
port the price of certain canned vege- 
tables by purchasing quantities offered 
by certified canners: at levels equivalent 
to 86.5 per cent of gross ceiling prices, 
subject to certain limitations. Gross 
ceiling price was defined as the total 
maximum price allowed under Office of 
Price Administration regulations before 
deducting any subsidy’ payable on the 
product. Among the limitations is an 
adjustment of the purchase price in the 
case of those canned vegetables offered 
from a pack produced in whole or in part 
from raw material purchased on the 
open market at prices below the an- 
nounced grower support price for that 
area. 


COVERAGE 


The purchase program was originally 
announced by WFA early in 1944, and 
was designed to assure war needs of 
-canned vegetables by guaranteeing ta the 
canners protection against price declines 
below a given level. The commodities 
included are canned snap beans, lima 


beans, beets, carrots, sweet corn, green 
peas, spinach, tomatoes, tomato juice, to- 
mato pulp, and tomato paste. The offer 
to purchase will extend throughout the 
normal marketing season for each prod- 
uct. 


Actual contract terms and conditions 
may be obtained by requesting Forms 
No. 331 from the Procurement and Price 
Support Branch, War Food Administra- 


tion, Washington 25, D. C., or from any 
regional office located at Chicago, At- 
lanta, Dallas, New York, or San Fran- 
cisco. 
GENERAL REQUIREMENTS 

Following are the general procedural 
requirements governing canners’ partici- 
pation in the program: 

ELIGIBILITY—No offer will be consid- 
ered by WFA unless the canner has been 


SUPPORT PRICES ON 1944 PACKS 


APPENDIX A 
SUPPORT PRICE ON CANNED SPINACH 


Dollars per dozen 


No. 2 Cans No. 2% Cans No. 10. Cans 
U. S. Grade C U.S. Grade C U. S. Grade C 
U.S. 80and 79 and U.S. 80and 79 and U.S. 80and 79 and 
| Areas Grade A Up Down Grade A Up Down Grade A Up Down 
1 1.14 1.10 1.06 1.38 1.32 1.27 4.55 4.38 4.20 
2 1.28 1.24 1.19 1.54 1.49 1.44 5.05 4.88 4.71 
3 99 95 91 1.31 1.25 1.19 4.51 4.33 4.16 
4 1.12 1.08 1.04 1.48 1.42 1.37 5.05 4.88 4.71 
5 1.33 1.29 1.25 1.76 1.70 1.65 5.98 5.80 5.63 
| 6 1.31 1.26 1.22 1.57 1.52 1.47 5.16 4.99 4.82 
| Areas 
| 1. California. 5. Maryland, Virginia, Delaware, New Jersey, 
2. Washington and Oregon. Southern Pennsylvania. 
| 3. Arkansas, Texas, Oklahoma, Missouri. 6. All other states or areas. 
4. Mississippi, Louisiana. 


East Brooklyn P. O. 


THE EASTERN BOX COMPANY 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


Air view of our large, modern plant which for years has taken care of the needs 
of many of the outstanding canners throughout the Middle Altantic States’ Area. 


Manufacturers of 


CORRUGATED AND SOLID FIBRE SHIPPING CONTAINERS 
WEATHER-PROOF CASES FOR ARMY. NAVY AND LEND-LEASE SHIPMENTS 
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duly certified by his State agricultural 
SUPPORT PRICES ON 1944 PACKS—Continued 


tracted—or offered to contract—with 
growers at the 1944 minimum support SUPPORT PRICES ON CANNED ALASKA PEAS 
prices applicable to the commodity of- 

Dollars per dozen 


No. 2 Cans No. 10 Cans 
U. S. Grades U.S. Grades 


may be made to WFA at any time but B Cc A B C 
1.37 1.31 7.69 6.95 6.68 


must 1.23 1.19 7.08 6.24 6.02 
postmar efore p.m. midnight o e wee 1.14 1.10 6.63 5.80 5.58 


following dates for the respective com- Bi. cuiaeenucewhes = 1.40 1.27 8.26 7.12 6.46 
modities: ‘ 1.28 1.16 7.52 6.50 5.89 
1.19 1.07 6.99 6.02 5.45 

. 2 1.31 1.18 7.73 6.68 5.98 
Spinach—April 30, 1945 1.06 6.95 5.98 5.36 
Green peas—May 31, 1945 4- 98 6.38 5.49 4.97 
Beets, Carrots—August 31, 1945 3 30 1.15 7.56 oa 5.85 
Snap beans, Lima beans, Sweet corn, : 
Tomatoes, Tomato products—June 30, 1.22 7.69 6.63 6.19 
1945 1.09 6.85 5.93 5.54 
1.01 6.33 5.45 5.14 


CERTIFICATION BY CANNERS — Every 


canner offering to WFA any lot of the : 1.06 6.54 5.67 5.35 
canned vegetables included in this pro- N. B. See Part III of this Appendix for price information on blends, ungraded, other containers, 
gram will be required to file a certificate ete. 

with each offer stating, among other 

things, (1) that the offered merchandise APPENDIX B—PART II 

was canned after January 1, 1944, and SUPPORT PRICES ON CANNED SWEET PEAS 


before the following dates in the case of No. 2 Cans No. 10 Cans 

each commodity listed thereafter: Janu- __U.S.Grades 
ary 1, 1945, for canned sweet corn, green | , Sieve Size B A B Cc 
peas, tomatoes, tomato juice, tomato 7.38 6.50 
pulp, and tomato paste; March 1, 1945, | be a 
for canned snap beans; and May 1, 1945, | : : 1.23 7.16 6.24 5.89 
for canned beets, carrots, spinach, and 2 . . 1.30 7.12 6.59 5.71 
lima beans; (2) the total raw tonnage | 
purchased from growers under contract | ae 36 1.26 6.90 6.42 5.58 
acreage agreements and the minimum | , . 1.30 7.12 6.59 5.71 
support price per ton to be paid there- 1.24 eo ne a 
fore, as certified by the appropriate "4 ‘ 58 


6.90 6.42 5.58 
State agricultural conservation commit- 


OPENING AND CLOSING DATES—Offers 


a 


New 
© 


1 
1 
1. 
1 
1 
1 
1. 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
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6.68 6.24 5.41 

tee; (3) the total tonnage of raw ma- 6.46 5.98 5.14 
terial otherwise purchased and_ the 
weighted average price thereof; (4) the 6.85 6.38 5.67 
total pack of the offered commodity 6.55 6.02 5.41 
canned within the respective periods spe- 
: 4 6.68 6.19 5.54 
cified in (1) above, broken down by can : 7.08 6.55 5.89 
sizes; and (5) the 1944 gross ceiling 6.76 6.24 5.63 
prices of the canner on the items speci- 4 6.60 6.08 6.41 
accompany the offer. | N. B. - Part III of this Appendix for price information on blends, ungraded, other containers, 
INSPECTION—AI] offers must be accom- 
panied by a Federal inspection certificate 


issued within 60 days of the date of offer. 
This certificate shall specify, in addition 


APPENDIX B—PART II 
SUPPORT PRICES ON CANNED LARGE SEEDED SWEET PEAS 


No. 2 Cans No. 10 Cans 
: S. Grades . S. Grad 
to the usual information relating to = 


grade, variety, type, style, size, con- $21 
tainer, etc., the year in which packed ’ 38 119 "9 6.85 6.02 
wherever it can be determined by the : Y 1.35 1.19 ay 6.85 6.02 
inspector. Certification shall be on the . 1.34 1.13 ; 6.81 5.15 
basis of U. S. grade standards, inspec- 
tion cost to be borne by the canner. | 


Notes 
i. izes—Alask s rrad s ize shall b hased at the prices listed in 
withdraw offers to sell at any time prior . Blended Sizes—Packs of two or more sieve sizes shall be purchased at the prices listed in the 
ance : - 3. Other Containers—Canned peas packed in containers other than those designated in e 
maneted with, the consent of WFA. schedules shall be purchased at the stated prices converted to the given container size by th« 
BASES OF PURCHAS All canned vege factors listed in Table 5 of Amendment 2 to Supplement 7, FPR 1 for the respective can sizes. 

E 4. Areas 
tables offered to and accepted by WFA 1. Connecticut, Delaware, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
pursuant to this program must be U. S. ee agg North —— Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Vermont, Virginia, West Virginia 
— ‘ ndiana, Illinois, Ohio. 

Standard grade - better a and will be 3. Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Michigan, 
purchased in carlot quantities, f.o.b. cars Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, Oklahoma, South Carolina 
or trucks at canning plant, packed with South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Wisconsin. 
commercial labels in strong, new export Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, New Mexico, Nevada, Utah, Wyoming. 
shi ith str . California, Oregon, Washington. 
SHipping cases, we S raps. hs anners . Washington (Skagit and Snohomish Counties) . 
shall be required to submit with their 
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APPENDIX C- 


PART I 


SUPPORT PRICES ON 1944 PACKS—Continued 


SUPPORT PRICES ON CANNED WHOLE SNAP BEANS 
Dollars per dozen 


No. 2 Cans No. 10 Cans 
U. S. Grades U.S. Grades 

Area Sieve Size A B Cc A B Cc 
No. 3 1.35 1.22 1.13 6.61 5.98 5.55 
No. 4 1.23 1.10 1.01 6.02 5.38 4.96 

No. 5+ 1.18 1.05 96 5.76 5.13 4.71 

FD sdnsinisnitisinien No. 3 1.65 1.52 1.44 8.10 7.46 7.03 
No. 4 1.49 1.36 1,27 7.29 6.65 6.23 

No. 5+ 1.42 1.29 1.20 6.95 6.31 5.89 

DB cetsicnisnewncseasenseee No. 3 1.41 1,28 1.19 6.91 6.27 5.85 
No. 4 1.27 1.14 1.06 6.23 5.60 5.17 

No. 5+ 1,21 1.08 99 5.93 5.29 4.88 

No. 3 1.41 1.28 1.19 6.91 6.27 5.85 
No. 4 1.27 1.14 1.06 6.23 5.60 5.17 

No. 5+ 1.21 1.08 .99 5.93 5.29 4.88 

©  cnstsvesernssvesvcenness No. 3 1.46 1.33 1.25 7.16 6.53 6.11 
No. 4 1.31 1.19 1.10 6.44 5.80 5.38 

No. 5+ 1.26 1.13 1.05 6.18 5.55 5.13 

© cnsndaeaeiinien No. 3 1.56 1.43 1.34 7.63 6.99 6.57 
No. 4 1.40 1,27 1.19 6.87 6.23 5.80 

No. 5-+- 1.35 1.22 1.13 6.61 5.98 5.55 

No. 3 1.32 1.19 1.11 6.49 5.85 §.42 
No. 4 1.20 1.07 99 5.89 5.26 4.84 

No. 5+ 1.19 1.02 93 5.64 5.00 4.58 

DS waiisaieianen No. 3 1.42 1.29 1.20 6.95 6.31 5.89 
No, 4 1.29 1.16 1.07 6.31 5.68 5.26 

No. 5-+- 1.24 1.11 1.02 6.06 5.42 5.00 

D seaetinststintmnnccigie No. 3 1.49 1.36 1.27 7.29 6.65 6.23 
No. 4 1.34 1.28 1.12 6.57 5.93 5.51 

No. 5-}- 1.28 1.15 1.06 6.27 5.64 §.22 

DD: necsinctndinincnhisctsite No. 3 1.31 1.18 1.09 6.40 5.76 5.34 
No. 4 1.18 1.05 96 5.76 5.13 4.71 

No. 5-+- 1.12 99 91 5.51 4.88 4.45 

DD sdsneibinincenacaniana No. 3 1.56 1.43 1.34 7.63 6.99 6.57 
No. 4 1.40, 1.27 1.19 6.87 6.23 5.80 

No. 5+ 1.37 1.24 1.15 6.70 6.06 5.64 


N. B. See Part III of 


Area Sieve Size 


containers, ete. 


this Appendix for notes relating to 


APPENDIX C 


PART II 


SUPPORT PRICES ON CANNED CUT 


prices for blends, ungraded, other 


SNAP BEANS 


No. 
No. 


. 3 


No. 2 Cans 
U.S. Grades 


A B 
1,22 1.18 
1.14 1.10 
1.07 1.05 
1.49 1.33 
1.39 1.25 
1.31 1.20 
1.32 1.19 
1,24 1.12 
1.16 1.06 
1.32 1.19 
1.24 1.12 
1.16 1.05 
1.35 1.22 
1.27 1.14 
1,21 1.08 
1.44 1.31 
1.36 1.23 
1.30 1.17 
1.24 1.08 
1.16 1.02 
1.09 97 
1.33 1.18 
1.25 1.11 
1.17 1.05 
1.40 1.21 
1.31 1.14 
1.23 1.08 
1.23 1.16 
1.15 1.10 
1.08 1.04 
1.45 1.31 
1.36 1.24 
1.28 1.18 


} 

| 


6.27 


No. 10 Cans 


U.S. Grades 


B 


os 


5.76 


5.49 


& 
wet 


= 


to to in to 
to 


4.96 


5.42 


N. See Part Ill of 


THE 


containers, ete. 
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this Appendix for notes relating to prices for blends, ungraded, other 
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offers a statement of the difference in 
cost between domestic and export pack- 
aging, and to specify separately the cost 
of the case and the cost of strapping. 
Purchases will be made in tin containers 
of the sizes authorized by WPB Order 
M-81, as amended. 


STORAGE AND DELIVERY—WFA may 
take delivery at any time after accept- 
ance of items offered by canners but 
reserves the right to defer delivery with- 
out charge for any period not exceeding 
30 days after the applicable closing date 
for submitting offers on the given com- 
modity as set out above. 


LIMITATIONS—In addition to whatever 
terms and conditions are set forth herein 
as part of this announcement, or as may 
hereafter be published in, or in connec- 
tion with, the schedules applicable to the 
various commodities covered by this an- 
nouncement, WFA reserves the right 
generally to restrict its purchases of the 
specified commodities in accordance with 
the following limitations: 


1. The purchase price for No. 1 sieve 
size U. S. Grade A canned lima beans 
shall not exceed 86.5 per cent of the can- 
ner’s individual f.o.b. ceiling price for 
No. 2 size U. S. Grade A canned lima 
beans. 


2. The purchase price for any grade, 
type, and variety of shoe-string style 
canned snap beans shall not exceed 86.5 
per cent of the calculated area average 
ceiling price for No. 3 size whole style 
canned snap beans of the same grade, 
type, and variety. 


3. The purchase price for any grade, 
type, and variety of asparagus style 
canned snap beans shall not exceed 86.5 
per cent of the calculated area average 
ceiling price for No. 3 sieve size whole 
style canned snap beans of the same 
grade, type, and variety. 


4. The purchase price for any grade, 
type, or variety of whole or cut style 
canned snap beans shall not exceed 86.5 
per cent of the calculated area average 
ceiling price for No. 3 sieve size canned 
snap beans of the same grade, type, or 
variety of whole or cut canned snap 
beans respectively. 


5. The purchase price for each grade 
of shoe-string style canned beets shall 
not exceed 86.5 per cent of the canner’s 
individual f.o.b. ceiling price for quar- 
tered style canned beets of the same 
grade. 


6. The purchase price for each grade 
of canned carrots of styles other than 
diced shall not exceed 86.5 per cent of 
the canner’s individual f.o.b. ceiling price 
for canned diced carrots of the same 
grade. 


7. The purchase price for each grade 
of canned early or Alaska peas shall not 
exceed 86.5 per cent of the calculated 
area average ceiling price for No. 2 sieve 
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| | 
| | i 
| | 
A c | 
3 5.98 5.76 5.60 
4 5.60 5.38 5.26 ae 
No. 5+ 5.26 5.13 5.04 as 
7.29 6.53 6.02 | 
No. 4 6.82 6.14 5.73 | 
No. 5+ 6.40 5.51 
No. 4 6.06 5 5. nee 
No. 5.68 2 4. 
No. 4 6.06 5.5 abe 
No. 5+ 5.68 5.23 
No. 4 6.23 5.60 Lo 
No. 54 99 5.93 5.29 
1.23 7.08 6.44 
No. 4 1.14 6.65 6.02 ae 
No. 5+- 1.08 6.36 5.73 aa 
98 6.06 5.30 
No. 4 93 5.68 5.00 aoe 
No. 5-+- -88 5.34 4.75 ang 
No. 4 1.01 6.11 5.42 = ae 
No. 5+ 97 5.78 5.13 4.75 A, 
1.09 6.87 5.98 5.34 
No. 4 1.03 6.40 5.60 5.04 os 
| No. 5-++ 99 6.02 5.29 4.84 ‘a 
1.12 6.02 5.68 5.47 
No. 4 1.06 5.64 5.38 5.17 aia 
No 1.01 5.29 5.09 4.96 ae 
No 1.16 6.65 6.06 5.68 An 
| 
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size canned early or Alaska peas of the 
same grade. 


8. The purchase price for any grade 
of canned sweet peas shall not exceed 
86.5 per cent of the calculated area aver- 
age ceiling price for No. 3 sieve size 
canned sweet peas of the same grade. 


PUBLISHED SUPPORT PRICES—The maxi- 
mum prices which WFA shall pay for 
canned snap beans, sweet corn, green 
peas, tomatoes, and spinach offered and 
accepted under this program are tabu- 
lated in schedules in the announcement 
for each commodity by area, type, vari- 
ety, sieve size, and grade, where such 
classifications are appropriate, and not 
limited by any other provision of this 
trade announcement, and are in each in- 
stance 86.5 per cent of the calculated 
area average ceiling price for the respec- 
tive commodity as announced by Office of 
Price Administration in the applicable 
amendment to Supplement 7 to FPR 1. 
The prices published shall be used in de- 
termining the total amount to be paid 
canners offering any of the five commodi- 
ties designated, except in those cases 
where 86.5 per cent of the individual 
gross f.o.b. ceiling price on any particu- 
lar item offered by the canners is found 
to be lower than the price listed in the 
applicable appendix, then the lower price 
shall be used. 


UNPUBLISHED SUPPORT PRICES — The 
maximum prices which WFA shall pay 
for canned lima beans, beets, carrots, 
tomato juice, tomato pulp, and tomato 
paste, offered and accepted under this 
program shall be 86.5 per cent of the 
canner’s individual gross f.o.b. ceiling 
price for the particular type, variety, 
sieve size, grade, and container offered, 
subject to the specific limitations out- 
lined. 


POULTRY ORDER AMENDED 


The WFA has amended WFO 125, the 
canned poultry order, to clarify provi- 
sions pertaining to stocks on hand on the 
effective date, Feb. 14. The amendments, 
immediately effective, carry out inten- 
tions of the order, under which about 
70 million lbs. of canned boned chicken 
and turkey are being obtained for the 
armed forces, by providing that all evis- 
cerated poultry (chicken and turkey) on 
hand on the effective date, Feb. 14, is 
subject to the _ set-aside provisions. 
Canned poultry packed in glass or tin 
prior to the effective date of the order is 
exempt from the set-aside provisions. 
Set-aside provisions, in general, require 
that all poultry eviscerated and canned 
after Feb. 14 be set-aside for disposition 
under the order. (See TCT, Feb. 12, 
p. 7.) 
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SUPPORT PRICES ON 1944 PACKS—Continued 


APPENDIX C—PART III 
SUPPORT PRICES ON CANNED SNAP BEANS 
Notes 
Ungraded Sizes—Canned whole or cut snap beans ungraded as to size shall be purchased at 
the prices listed in the respective schedules for sieve size No. 5+. 
Blended Sizes—Packs of two or more sieve sizes shall be purchased at the prices listed in 
the respective schedules for the largest size. 
Other Containers—Canned whole or cut snap beans packed in containers other than those 
designated in the schedules shall be purchased at the stated prices converted to the given 
container size by the factors listed in Table 5 of Amendment 6 to Supplement 7, FPR 1 for 
the respective can sizes. 
Pole and Bush Beans—-The prices listed in the schedules of Part I and Part II of this 
Appendix are for bush beans in areas 1 through 10 and for pole beans in area 11. 
Areas 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut. 
New York. 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, West Virginia, and Virginia. 
New Jersey and Maryland. 
Kentucky, Tennessee, North Carolina, Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, 
South Carolina. 
Florida. ; 
Missouri, Arkansas, Oklahoma, and Kansas, 
Texas (except those counties included in Area 10). 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Minnesota, Iowa, Wisconsin, Illinois, Michigan, 
Indiana, and Ohio. 
Montana, Idaho (except those counties included in Area 11), Wyoming, Nevada, Utah, 
Colorado, Arizona, New Mexico, and Western Texas (including Sherman, Moore, Potter, 
Randall, Swisher, Hall Lubbock, Lynn, Dawson, Martin, Midland, Upton, Crocket, Terrell 
counties, and all others west thereof). 
Washington, Oregon, California, and Northern Idaho (including Boundary, Bonner, 
Kootenai, Benewah, Shoshone, Latah, Clearwater, Nez Perce, Lewis, and Idaho counties). 


APPENDIX D 
SUPPORT PRICES ON CANNED TOMATOES 
No. 2 Cans No. 2% Cans No. 10. Cans 
U. S. Grades U.S. Grades U.S. Grades 
B Cc B Cc B 
1.01 1.51 1.33 
-94 1.44 1.31 
93 1.39 1.26 
99 1.46 1.34 
91 1.38 1.23 
1.05 1.37 1.31 
2.3% 1.57 1.34 


yeorgia, and 


Poms 


to 
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Areas 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, 
Northern Pennsylvania (Wayne, Susquehanna, Bradford, Tioga, Potter, MeKean, Warren, 
Forest, Erie, Crawford, and Venango Counties), and New Jersey. 

Maryland, Delaware, and Southern Pennsylvania (all of the State of Pennsylvania not 
included in Area 1). 

Virginia. 

West Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Iowa, North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, and Missouri. 

North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Oklahoma, 
Texas, and Arkansas. 

Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, New Mexico, Arizona, and Nevada. 

Oregon, Washington, and California. 


- 


APPENDIX E 
SUPPORT PRICES ON CANNED SWEET CORN 
No. 2 Cans No. 10 Cans No. 2 Vacuum 
U. S. Grades U.S. Grades U. S. Grades 
B Cc A B A B 
WHOLE GRAIN (AIl Varieties) 
1.08 1.01 5.76 5.18 1.07 
1.18 1.12 6.47 5.99 5. 1.19 
1.08 1.01 5.E 1.18 
1.12 1.06 5.6 1.22 
1.35 1.31 1.32 
1.08 1.01 x of 1.18 
CREAM STYLE (Other than Evergreen or Narrowgrain) 
1.11 1.03 if 5. 4.96 
1.18 1.06 5. 5.13 
1.12 1.01 98 5.78 5.22 4.77 
1.00 98 5.76 5. 4.82 
1.01 .93 5.78 5.2% 4.77 
CREAM STYLE (Evergreen and Narrowgrain) 
1.02 94 92 5.2 4.73 
1.09 95 5.62 4.91 
1.03 -93 5. 
1.03 92 .89 
1.21 1.12 1.08 
93 .88 


Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Vermont. 

Delaware, Maryland, New Jersey, New York, Virginia. 

Indiana, Michigan, Minnesota, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin. 

Illinois, Iowa, Nebraska. 

Idaho—-following counties (Donner, Boundary, Kootenai, Benewah, Shoshone, Latah, Clear- 
water, Nez Perce, Lewis, Idaho, Adams, Valley, Washington, Payette, Gem, Canyon, Boise, 
Ada, Elmore, Owyhee, Camas, Gooding, Lincoln, Minidoka, Jerome, Twin Falls, and Cassia) 
Utah—following counties (Box Elder, Cache, Weber, Davis, Morgan, Salt Lake, and Utah), 
Oregon and Washington. 

All other States and counties in Idaho’ and Utah not included in Area 5. 
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Woodruff of Orange 


80th 


Anniversary 


1865 


This year more than ever contract with an old 
reliable seed house. We grow only enough to 
take care of our contracts. You are therefore 
assured of getting fresh stocks. when making a 
contract with us. 


A full line of seed for the 
PARTICULAR CANNER 


S. D. WOODRUFF & SONS 
INCORPORATED 


DIRECT WIRE CONN. 


ATTRACTIVELY DESIGNED 


ompt 


LITHOGRAPHING Co. INC. 
GAMSE BUILDING. BALTIMORE,MD. 
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Look for imprint “La 
Porte” in metal to be 


sure it’s a La Porte 
FLEXIBLE STEEL 


LA OR, CONVEYOR BELTING 


Sorting, grading, washing and cooking -- also packing and 
shipping are handled faster and easier with La Porte Flexible 
Steel Conveyor Belting. Steel mesh feature allows free circu- 
lation of air and liquids around products in process; also 
facilitates sterilizing with steam gun or hot water. Resists 
rust, acids and extreme temperatures. 

Saves time on maintenance as well. Will not weave, creep, 
jump nor stretch. No special dressing or belt lacers needed 
to keep it at peak efficiency. 

Ask your supplier today. _ Available in any length 
and practically any width. 


LA PORTE MAT & MFG. CO. 
BOX 124 LA PORTE, INDIANA 


* The Months Rebuilding 
After a Fire... May Lose 
Your Productive Season! 


In any factory, the months imme- 
diately following a fire are non- 
productive—but to a canner these 
same months may mean the loss of 
a whole year’s earnings. 

But the production earnings of 
this critical period can be pro- 
tected. Lansing B. Warner, Inc., 
offers 7 different types of cover- 
age so that youcan select the policy 
best suited to your needs—and at 
a low cost. 


Check into the facts and costs, 
then decide. Write us today. 


SPECIALIZED INSURANCE 
SERVICE 


to the 

FOOD PROCESSING 
INDUSTRY 
DEPENDABLE AND ECONGQMICAL 


FOR 36 YEARS. 
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Order 


JERSEY HAMPERS 
Now! 


QUALITY SEEDS ... 


TO MEET THE NEEDS OF EVERY CANNER! 


Landreth's superior strains 
are disease resistant, prolific, 
true-to-type and of uniform 
appearance. They are bred 
to produce crops that will 
meet the requirements of the 
most discriminating canner. 


Wherever 
Tomatoes 


We have special canner Grown 


covoniat sor corv~curen Strains of Peas, Beans, Hybrid 
Corn, and famous Pennsylvania Certified Tomato 


Seed. 


We carry a complete line of all Seeds. 


Write today for additional information, and prices. 


Dd. Landreth Seed Ca. 


Canal Street, BRISTOL, PENNA. 
America’s Oldest Seed House -- 1784 - 1945 


Roll Call of Island Equipment Corp. 
Jobbers and Representatives 


See our nearest distributor for Conveying Equipment 


CALIFORNIA—San Francisco 
King Sales & Engineering Co. 
COLORADO—Denver 
Halsell Brokerage Co. 
William G. Sumners 


CONNECTICUT 
Waterbury—Carl Nye 
West Haven—Harold Smith 


FLORIDA 
Miami, Orlando, Jacksonville 
—General Mills 
Tampa—-General Mills 
Lenfestey Supply Co. 

ILLINOIS 

Chicago—Brady Conveyor Corp. 
E. G. James Co. 
Lindsley & Voss 


War Equipment Sales Co. 


INDIANA—Indianapolis 
Kaygood Equipment Co. 
Universal Dairy Equip. Co. 


LOUISIANA—New Orleans 
Engineering & Mfg. Co. 


MARYLAND 
Port Deposit—Tom McLay 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston—E. M. Noel Co. 

Lewis E. Tracy Co. 

W. |. Young & Co. 
Brookline—Alvin J. Sadow 
Cambridge—Bellamy-Robie Co. 
Framingham—R. E. Rice 
Quincy—A. L. Van Riper 
Stoneham—Victory D. Ferguson 


MICHIGAN— Detroit 

Lusk Industrial Sales Co. 
NEBRASKA 

Omaha—S. Riekes & Sons 


NEW JERSEY 
Hackensack—Herbert B. Cumming 
Metuchen—Lawler & Co. 


NEW YORK 

New York—Robert M. Gantert 
Charles W. Glaser 
N. H. Heyman 
Mojestic Trading Co. 
M, C. Wilkenfeld Co. 

Rochester—Boutell Mfg. Co. 

OHIO 

Cincinnati—E. J. Stoecklin 

Cleveland—Nook & O'Neil Inc. 


PENNSYLVANIA—Philadelphia 
A-1 Ind‘l Equip. Collar & MacCallum 
RHODE ISLAND 
Auburn— Wheeler Handling Equip. Co. 
Providence—Concordade Co. 
TEXAS 
Dallas—Dillon Scale Co. 
Houston—Dillon Scale Co. 

A. J. Mengden Co. 
UTAH 
Ogden—Leavitt Co. 
Salt Lake City—Monroe & Crisell 
VIRGINIA 
Herndon—General Mills 
Norfolk—l. W. Hardy & Co. 
Richmond—General Mills 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Bluefield—General Mills 


To anticipate your hamper requirements and 
place your orders now is to permit us to pro- 
perly fit you into our production schedule and 
assure deliveries of needed quantities of right 
quality—on time. 


JERSEY PACKAGE Co. 


Phone 473 BRIDGETON, N.J. Phone 472 
Three Factories—BRIDGETON, VINELAND, MILLVILLE 
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THE CANNED FOODS MARKETS 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


Market Static—Stocks Below Half—Many 
Months to Go—Fire Losses Damaging—A 
Few Releases—Weather and Transportation 
Jams Hinder Southern Packs—Canners 
Nearly Idle—Prices Later 


THE MARKET—To pose a review of the 
market where the demand far exceeds 
the trickling supply, and in the face of 
ceiling prices which preclude any thought 
of speculation, in other words possibility 
of higher prices later on, is merely to 
draw on one’s imagination. And the 
shortage of paper and of space, and of 
your patience, preclude that, for lives 
there a man at all familiar with canned 
foods who does not understand the pres- 
ent situation and must, therefore, remain 
unmoved? 


For the record it ought to be noted 
that here, near the beginning of March, 


_or in other words shortly after the be- 


ginning of normal heavy consumption of 
canned foods, the stocks on hand of the 
most prevalent items show less than half 
the amounts as in the same items held 
last year. And of course, there are many 
items where the scarcity is even greater. 
There still remain March, April, May 
and June at least, to be supplied before 
any new packs can be hoped for, and that 
does constitute a record worthy of note. 
The market is kept supplied by the ship- 
ments on contracts, and it would be most 
fortunate if those supplies were such as 
to give some promise at least of bridging 
this big gap in the time demand. We 
may be entirely cleaned out of canned 
foods before the ’45 season gets under 
way, and that decidedly is not good—for 
canned foods. 


A serious matter in this regard is the 
numer of fires which have occurred in 
rece::t months, destroying canneries, but 
in »articular warehouses with their 
thou ands of cases of canned foods. True, 
it v uld seem that these goods were 
own! by the Government, but in any 
case hey are a serious loss under present 
¢ conditions. The Government 
wou. not have bought these goods if it 
had ‘ot foreseen the need of them, and 
Sine’ they made those earlier purchases 
that eed has vastly increased in propor- 
tion » the intensities of our battles being 
fous = all over the world. So ‘those 
dest yed goods will have to be made up 
tok -p our fighting forces fed, and that 
may nean a heavier call on any surplus 
00° now held for customers. What a 
cont \st this is to only a few months ago 
whe the market was jittery about pos- 


sibl’ veleases of goods by the Govern- 
men 
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One of the surprising things of the 
week is that there have been a few such 
releases, a big block of Stringless Beans 
and about 12,000 cases of Tomatoes of 
the ’42-’43 pack. There must be a reason 
for this other than that ascribed, that the 
goods are not needed by the Government. 
We have no desire to know the underly- 
ing cause for these releases, but that does 
not stop the canners from weighing care- 
fully the mistake of packing any canned 
foods other than of good quality. 

The winter weather which in recent 
days gave promise of breaking neverthe- 
less moved far south, nipping the hopes 
of early packed canned tomatoes at least 
well into May. Canners in Southern 
Texas may be able to come to the rescue 
of the market with some new packed 
canned spinach and new pack stringless 
beans, as well as a slim chance for citrus 
products, but only if transportation diffi- 
culties clear up. It is going to be hard 
to get these goods onto any market, and 
especially onto markets bordering the 
Atlantic Coast line. In past years water 
shipments played a good part, but the 
drive for shipping space is now so in- 
tense that they are actually trying to get 
our Allies to offer their impounded or 
laid up ships to help move necessary sup- 
plies to the fighting fronts. And why 
shouldn’t they? 


In actual canning the industry was 
probably never quite so quiet as it is at 
this writing. Winter packs, or as they 
are also termed, the packing of dried 
canned foods, have been forced down to 
a minimum through the scarcity of dried 
beans, dried peas and other products 
used in this way. It would seem that the 
Ozark spinach canners have been able 
to get some crops of spinach to their 
plants, but if so they are luckier than the 
rest of the country. Often at this time 
Baltimore canners could be very busy on 
spring spinach, but this time the ground 
was too long covered with ice and snow 
to expect anything like a spinach crop. 
And now reports come from the Coast 
that California will be delayed in the 
beginning of its spinach pack through 
cold weather. 

This issue presents your problems for 
1945, and from all we hear the canners 
are taking on the job with the same fine 
spirit they showed during the past two 
years, intending to produce the volume 
of goods the armed forces beg us to get 
out. The one remaining feature which 
you would most welcome is a definite 
statement of the ceiling prices on these 
’45 packs; but you need not worry about 
that any more than you used to worry 


before the war, with this exception: | 


Definite prices will be named and you 
will know where you are “at,” whereas 


in those former years, there was no such 
thing as knowing at what price you could 
sell your entire pack, if at all. In that 
sense the canners are better off today 
than ever. 

Contracting is going on, and it is 
found that the good farmers and growers 
are as patriotically behind this determi- — 
nation to feed our fighting boys and girls 
as are the canners. And having experi- 
enced a normal winter it would not be 
rash to predict that we will have a nor- 
mal growing season, and certainly that 
is devoutly to be hoped for. 


This item may be of interest to any 
“Doubting Thomases”—“Retail prices to 
city wage earners and lower salaried 
workers rose 1/10 of 1 per cent between 
mid-December and mid-January, Miss 
Frances Perkins, Secretary of Labor re- 
ported February 22.” From August 15, 
1939, to January 15, 1945, all items in- 
cluded, show an advance of 28.9 per cent. 


How much better this is than was the 
ease in World War I, all who went | 
through that unfortunate period will 
have no difficulty in comparing. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Demand Broad, Supply Slim——Consumer De- 
mand Continues Strong, and Worrying to 
Distributors—Hoping for Early Packed To- 
matoes from the South—Weather Holding 
Back California Spinach Pack—Spot Figures 
Show the Heavy Inroads on All Canned Food 
Supplies—Cal. Orange Juice Prices—Fish 

Continues in Strong Demand 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, February 23, 1945 


THE SITUATION—With production goals 
and support prices for major 1945 vege- 
table packs now a matter of record, 
canned foods distributors are giving the 
futures situation careful consideration. 
Notwithstanding the higher production 
goals set for the year, uncertainty over 
growing weather and harvest and can- 
nery labor has given rise to some doubts 
as to whether the 1945 production out- 
look is as rosy as appears on the surface. 
If a Government subsidy should be devel- 
oped to take care of higher wage costs 
for canners, many in the trade feel, the 
situation would be substantially clarified. 


Marketwise, there were few develop- 
ments reported during the current week, 
shortened by yesterday’s holiday. De- 
mand for the general line of canned 
foods continued broad, and far in excess 
of the available supply. 
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Conveyor 
Engineers 


THE OUTLOOK—Continued difficulty in 
meeting demand for canned food at the 
retail level is seen by the trade for the 
remainder of the current marketing sea- 
son, and jobbers are definitely in a buy- 
ing mood. The resale market has “dried 
up,” however, and it is evident that any 
replacements for inventories prior to 
1945 canning must come from Govern- 
ment releases. 


TOMATOES—Feature of the market was 


announcement by the National Canners’ 
Association of production figures for 
1944, showing a total pack of 22,577,297 
cases, equivalent to 26,098,841 cases basis 
No. 2s. This compared with a pack of 
29,269,188 cases, basis No. 2s, for 1943. 
Demand currently is quite active, with 
supplies on the short side, and buyers are 
turning their attention to early packs in 
the South for replacements. 


SPINACH—Coast reports indicate that 
due to cold weather the spring pack of 
spinach in California will probably not 
start until the latter part of March. 
With acreage reduced and a 64% Gov- 
ernment quota from the new pack, allo- 
cations to the civilian trade will be later 
than usual. 


cORN—The NCA report showing that 
civilian stocks of corn as of February 1 
were but 3,710,000 cases, basis No. 2s, 
against 7,080,000 cases a year earlier, 
illustrates the sold-up position of the 
market. There is a continued active call 
for corn on spot, with little moving due 
to canners’ inability to make further 
offerings, and distributors’ disinclination 
to offer at resale. 


ASPARAGUS—Unfavorable growing con- 
ditions are delaying the California as- 
paragus crop and canners are far from 
optimistic over pack prospects, due to 
the labor shortage for both harvesting 
and processing. 


PEAS—There is a continued good de- 
mand for all grades of peas in the local 
market, but trading is extremely narrow, 
as little merchandise is to be had. NCA’s 
report showing civilian stocks as of Feb- 
ruary 1 at 2,647,000 cases, basis No. 2s, 
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REDISTERED U. S. PATENT OFFICE 


Your Cases and Cartons 


WITH THESE SUPERIOR QUALITY 
LIGHT WEIGHT BALL BEARING WHEEL 
P & L SPEEDSKID CONVEYORS. 


Load and Unload in 1/3 the Usual Time. 


Write Today for New Catalog No. 4110 


POHLMAN & LORENZER, INC. 


549 WEST RANDOLPH STREET * CHICAGO 


as compared with 6,014,000 cases a year 
earlier, show the extent to which canners 
have moved stocks into distributing 
channels. 


BEANS—There is a_ steady call for 
green beans on spot, with continued light 
offerings tending to make for a narrow 
market here. New packs in the South 
are coming in for more attention. Re- 
ports from the Northwest are to the ef- 
fect that canners feel that the lower 
grower prices for beans will cut into pro- 
duction of standard and sub-standard 5 
and 6-sieve beans this year. Limited 
offerings of Blue Lakes are reported 
from that area, firm at ceilings. 


CITRUS JUICES—With Florida and 
Texas canned citrus shipments still 
frozen by Government order, buyers are 
reported showing more interest in Cali- 
fornia juices, not subject to such restric- 
tion. California packers are quoting 
fancy No. 2 orange juice at $2.02% for 
sweetened and $2.00 for unsweetened, 
with 46-ounce at $4.90 and $4.85, respec- 
tively, f.o.b. canneries. California grape- 
fruit juice, f.o.b. canneries, is quoted at 
$1.25 for fancy sweetened 2s and $1.22% 
for unsweetened, with the 46-ounce -con- 
tainer at $2.85 and $2.80, respectively. 


OTHER FRUITS—With cannery holdings 
generally cleared, jobbers are still seek- 
ing fruits at resale. Limited offerings 
here include apricots and apple sauce. 
However, many distributors are unable 
to operate as buyers in the resale mar- 
ket unless they are willing to handle the 
goods at cost, due to ceiling limitations. 
Reports in jobbing circles indicate that 
there is a continued good movement of 
canned fruits at retail levels, and a 
closely-sold up market is in prospect by 
the time 1945 pack shipments to the ci- 
vilian trade may be looked for. 


CANNED FISH—Jobbing demand for 
salmon continues heavy, and while small 
additional deliveries are scheduled from 
the Northwest, the overall supply posi- 
tion is far from favorable. . . . Distribu- 
tors have made some bookings on new 
pack oysters, and it is expected that 
limited supplies will be reaching the 
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trade in the near future, on the basis of 
the higher ceilings recently authorized by 
OPA. . .. The canned shrimp supply 
situation remains extremely tight, with 


‘nothing in sight for the immediate future 


in the way of shipments from Gulf can- 
neries. .. . Tuna is likewise firm and in 
extremely limited supply here. . . . While 
sardine holdings of the local trade are 
moderately fair, jobbers are seeking ad- 
ditional replacements, and are looking 
for some activity in the Maine situation 
in the near future. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Canned Foods Active—Some Grocery Prod- 
ucts Dull — Lenten Products All Short — 
Hunting Milk—Carrots Hunted for—Beets 
Moving Well—Points Retarding Consumer 
Buying of Fruits—Much Interest in Citrus 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., February 23, 1945 


“MARKET DULL—It is one notch below 
“quiet” this week. Brokers could write 
up trainload orders on short items like 
fancy peas or any kind of peaches. Yet 
on the products that are plentiful, like 
cereals, flours, extracts,-and certain spe- 
cialties, distributor demand has slipped 
badly, since the first of the month. It is 
one of those temporary lull periods. I'rom 
past experience the broker knows it’s 
useless to “beat his brains out” diring 
these periods, so lets nature tak: its 
course. Then lo and behold the boys 
start ordering again and business s in 
a nice stride. This slack is evident y at 
the wholesale level only, since c¢ ecks 
around town with representative gr: cers, 
and visits in supers, would seem to ndi- 
cate Mrs. Housewife is piling up as uch 
as possible, especially canned foods 


LENTEN PRODUCTS SHORT—With 2gg5 
still high, macaroni, spaghetti and odle 
deliveries weeks behind schedules, ¢ .eese 
unobtainable except in a few luck. su- 
pers, and canned’ fish scarcer thar. any 
time during the past year, it is no ‘von- 
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Chicage 


CANNED 


PAUL PAVER and ASSOCIATES. 


500 NORTH DEARBORN STREET _ -- 


der jobbers are scratching their heads as 
well as order forms when it comes to the 
major Lenten products. Even certain 
items in spiced, salt and smoked fish are 
slow or uncertain on deliveries. Easter 
candies will be severely short again, so 
that completes the almost dismal picture. 


EVAPORATED MILK—Some local jobbers 
are not only “the talk of the town” but 
soon will be “the talk of the country” if 
they can continue to resell this scarce 
product. Of course they take their full 
mark-up and the buyer absorbs the 
freight and sells at cost, yet it must be 
considered an achievement to secure this 
much milk for resale when even Eastern 
and Southern jobbers are approaching 
local brokers begging them to get some 
milk, and offering inducements plus. 
Altho this market keeps well supplied 
with both advertised and unadvertised 
brands, it is understood the east and 
south are very very short. Little im- 
provement is expected before the spring 
flush 60 days away. Army and Lend- 
Lease demands seem to grow day by day, 
if packers’ stories are true. 


CARROTS—The heavy Government re- 
quirements out of the ’44 pack, plus a 
Wisconsin production far below expecta- 
tions, made inroads into Chicagoland’s 
normal supplies. Relatively quite a little 
glass pack from the Northwest at high 
prices, and via the assortment route, has 


No sales plan is complete that fails to include Chicago—the Great Central Market—now and 
Paul Paver & Associates know this market; stand ready to serve Food Processors in 
their Sales and Distribution problems in the Chicago Trading Area. 


FROZEN 


been delivered, but there is still interest 
on spot canned offerings. Thus Cali- 
fornia quotations on both shelf sizes and 
#10 are attracting attention. Altho 
$4.75 has been price on latter, one broker 
has intimated $4.48 when his principal 
secures OPA approval. 


BEETS—Whole and sliced seem to be 
moving well at all levels. Shoestring and 
diced are on the slow side tho. Distribu- 
tors would like additional deliveries of 
the former two tho very hard to find. In 
fact, the only large scale quotations from 
Wisconsin recently were by one of the 
buying organizations on a number of 
rather attractive car and truckloads. 
Soon both beets and carrots from the ’45 
pack will be available again from the 
South, Texas and Louisiana in particular. 


FRUITS—A pplesauce, apricots and even 
figs are slightly dragging at present 
point values. If any point increase is 
registered in March on vegetables as 
rumored from Washington then these 
fruits will slow even further. Then for 
point, warehouse and financial reasons 
many wholesalers will offer these out via 
the resale market to some of their more 
unfortunate brothers out in the fruitless 
hinterlands. Meanwhile small allotments 
of peaches, pears, plums and cocktail 
move in by pool cars, and are distributed 
quicker than a flash. The trade is pretty 


CHICAGO IO, ILLINOIS | 


DEHYDRATED 


well reconciled by now, not only to spot 
shortages, but for the duration until V-E 
day. In fact, canned fruits will be good 
sellers for so many years ahead most 
wholesalers would like to trade places 
with their canned fruit suppliers, vision- 
ing their own competitive struggles after 
V-E day. 


cITRUS—Jobbers are finally becoming 
concerned over date and size of their de- 
liveries on grapefruit, blended and or- 
ange both from Florida and Texas. It 
is rumored the packs will be over before 
some sources can even fill their Govern- 
ment quotas, inasmuch as they made 
heavy early Civilian deliveries. Now the 
new quotas of 41% on Grapefruit Juice, 
56% on Orange, and 48% on Blended are 
official, trade is “waking up” to serious- 
ness of situation. Some guessers esti- 
mate the juice pack alone will drop 5 mil- 
lion cases. It is indeed unfortunate since 
grapefruit juice at least has been one of 
the standbys in canned foods volume 
during these short war years. Not even 
a ripple of interest tho was stirred up by 
an offering late in the week on several 
cars 1943 pack #2 California Natural 
Grapefruit Juice at $1.12% Coast. This 
juice is just not to the liking of the Chi- 
cagoland consumer. 


G. F. HOTALING INC. 


ALBANY, NEW YORK 


Associated With: 


HOTALING-THOMAS CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 
HOTALING-WEST CO., Rochester, N. Y. 
HOTALING-STEFANIK CO., Buffalo, N. Y: 


PACKERS’ REPRESENTATIVES 


We invite correspondence with responsible canners interested in Post-War Distribution thruout 
New York State as covered by our four offices 
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CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Possibly the Most Significant Meeting in the 

History of the Human Race — Canneries 

Being Gotten Ready—Buyers Trying to Place 

Orders—Good Crop Weather—Working up 

Tomato Acreage—Pineapple Demand Greater 

than Supplies—Fish Supply Catches Lent 
Very Short—West Coast Notes 


By “Berkeley” 


San Francisco, February 23, 1945 


APRIL 25TH!—The principal topic of 
conversation in San Francisco canning 
and food distributing circles this week 
centers around the Conference of the 
United Nations called by President 
Roosevelt, Premier Stalin and Prime 
Minister Churchill for April 25th. This 
conference, designed to complete the pre- 
liminary draft of proposals for a world 
organization to be called “The United 
Nations,” begun at Dumbarton Oaks, 
may easily prove to be one of the most 
significant meetings in the history of the 
human race. If it should be the means 
of bringing about lasting peace and eco- 
nomic order from the chaos of the pres- 
ent and the past it will have served all 
mankind and have truly earned all the 
praise and historical importance that can 
ever be heaped upon it. The selection of 
San Francisco as the meeting place was 
no chance one. The importance of the 
Pacific has long been recognized and it 
is through this city and port that is fun- 
neled the commerce, art and culture of the 
Orient, where dwells the largest part of 
the world’s population. And San Fran- 
cisco, with her tradition of pioneering, 
cosmopolitan population, beauty, broad 
outlook, clear thinking and bracing cli- 
mate, forms a perfect location for a con- 
ference which all hopefully expect may 
result in a new and better world. Long 
known as the City by the Golden Gate, 
the Golden City, The City That Knows 
How and the Queen City, San Francisco 
may add a title that will become a fa- 
miliar one in the far reaches of the world, 
that of the Queen City of Peace. 


GETTING READY—California canners are 
commencing to make active preparations 
for the opening of the 1945 season and 
even those whose lines are confined to 
fruits and tomatoes are getting equip- 
ment in shape, making additions where 
necessary and arranging for labor. This 
show of activity seems to be stimulating 
buyers for wholesale houses and chain 
stores to action and efforts are being 
made to place orders, despite the fact 
that fruit trees have not as yet come into 
bloom. As far as can be learned, no 
business on the forthcoming pack has 
been booked, and none will be in the im- 
mediate future. Newcomers into the dis- 
tributing field stand little chance of get- 
ting much in the line of canned foods, 
unless it be from new canning firms. Old- 
established canners will continue to care 
for their regular trade to the best of 
their ability. 
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cropS—February has been a _ good 
month for such crops as spinach, rains 
having been well timed, with tempera- 
tures about right for good growth. From 
many distributing points come inquiries 
as to the possibilities of getting early 
shipments of canned spinach. Some 
would like to have shipments in April, 
advising that their stocks are sold out. 
Canners are not disposed to pay too much 
attention to requests of this kind. Most 
of them prefer to set aside the first part 
of the pack for the Government, waiting 
until it is a settled fact that they can 
deliver Government requirements in full 
before serving civilian trade. Occasion- 
ally a small lot of fancy Spinach is of- 
fered locally and the price is usually 
about $1.70 for No. 2%s and $5.75 for 
No. 10s. 


TOMATO ACREAGE—Canners are solici- 
tating tomato acreage and are making 
preparations for another big pack. To- 
mato juice and puree are about the most 
plentiful items in the tomato list in this 
market but most of the stock seems cov- 
ered by allocations. Whole tomatoes are 
in very light supply and wholesalers are 
prorating orders in order to make stocks 
last longer. Canners are making further 
plant enlargements and improvements 
this year to better handle the larger crop 
expected. 


PINEAPPLE—The demand for pineapple 
seems larger than the stocks available, 
even with the point values at the present 
high level. A considerable part of last 
season’s pack has already been moved to 
the mainland and new pack fruit will not 
be available until about July. The suc- 
cess of American arms in the Philippine 
Islands has led some to suggest that it 
might not be long before canned pine- 
apple could be had from there again. 
However, the island on which the Cali- 
fornia Packing Corporation had its plan- 
tation and cannery has only been by- 
passed and not invaded and nothing is 
known of the condition of the plant, if 
still in existence. The U. S. Army and 
Navy is fostering the growing of fruits 
and vegetables in the South Pacific .and 
papaya and pineapple are among the 
fruits listed. The plantings that have 
been made will not come into bearing for 
some time and at best could only serve 
a limited local demand. 


FISH—Buyers seem to have been un- 
able to accumulate desired stocks of 
canned fish for the Lenten season and on 
no item in the list are they able to meet 
the demand. Salmon has been moving 
rather slowly out of Seattle, despite 
every effort to speed up shipments. Once 
one of the most plentiful of fish on gro- 
cery shelves, it is now one of the rarest. 


California sardines are almost unavail- — 


able, with the canning season to end 
shortly. Only on occasion is there an 
offering made in this market of clams, 
crabmeat or shrimp. Canned mussels 
from the Atlantic seaboard are being of- 
fered here but the sale is small. Possibly, 
because of the fact that the California 
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article is edible only at certain scasons 
and not in especially high favor. 


WEST COAST NOTES 


THE G. R. BARTH COMPANY, San Frap. 
cisco, Calif., distributors of food prod. 
ucts, has been made selling agent for the 
Dempsey-Hudson Packing Co., Ltd., or. 
ganized at Salinas, Calif., to engage in 
the quick freezing and packaging of 
fruits and vegetables. 


THE DINUBA CANNING CO., INC., has filed 
a statement to the effect that it is in the 
business of packing tomato products at 
Dinuba, Calif., under the name of the 
D & G Packing Co. 


ZIEGLER BARE has been made assistant 
salesmanager of the Tri-Valley Packing 
Association, San Francisco, Calif., sue. 
ceeding Roy Houston. 


ROBERT S. SCULL, of the production de. 
partment of the Burnham & Morrell Co, 
Portland, Me., whose products have such 
widespread distribution, was a_ recent 
visitor at San Francisco, Calif. He is 
now with the U. S. Army Quartermaster 
Corps and returned but a short time ago 
from Australia where he assisted can. 
ners in setting up plants there to help 
supply the armed forces in the South 
Pacific. 


BLANCHE L. AND JOHN S. PHILLIPS have 
filed a statement to indicate that they ar 
in the food processing business at 111! 
Folsom St., San Francisco, Calif., under 
the firm names of the Phillips Products 
Co., Aaron L. Jaffe & Co., Puritan Pre. 
serve Co., Turlock Peanut Growers (0, 
California Fruit Juice Co. and Stewart 
Products Co. 


THE CALIFORNIA FRUIT GROWERS EX 
CHANGE has had plans prepared for 3 
$400,000 orange juice canning plant to be 
erected at Ontario, Calif. 


DEATH—Joseph Durney, member of the 
old-established Griffith-Durney Co., fool 
brokers of San Francisco, Calif., hat- 
dling canned foods on a large scale, died 
at Alameda, an East-bay suburb, Febru: 
ary 17. He was a native of Philadelphia 
and had reached the advanced age of & 
years. He was the husband of the late 
Abbey Daniels Durney, and father of 
Harold and Raymond Durney, Mrs. Wi: 
liam L. Weinmann and the late Alfred 
Durney. 


NORTHWEST CANNERS ELECT 


Ivan H. Moorhouse, Olympia, Wash 
ington, was elected President of the 
Northwest Canners Association at the 
annual business meeting held 
hart, Oregon, January 18 and 19 Other 
officers elected include: O. E. Snider 
Salem, Oregon, 1st Vice-Presiden 
Moss, Payette, Idaho, 2nd Vice-P: esident: 
and Harold A. Brock, Portland, Oreg®" 
Secretary-Manager. 
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i your wholehearted support of the 
Payroll Savings Plan, you are doing far 
more than backing the most valid system 
of war financing—and building a power- 
ful dam against the onrush of dangerous 
inflationary dollars. 

By encouraging the all-out participation 
of your employees in thissgreatest of all 
savings plans, you are helping to create a 
sound economy for post war days. 

With this same plan, you are assisting 
working America to build a mainstay 
against the inroads of unemployment 
and want—to save for homes, educa- 


ON BOTH YOUR FINE WORK 


AND FORESIGHT ON THE PAYROLL SAVINGS PLAN! 


tional advantages and old age comforts! 


You and your employees, through mutual 
cooperation in this forward-looking plan, 
are gaining a new and closer understand- 
ing—the cornerstone of a firmer, mutually 
profitable relationship! 


National benefits, too, follow the “All 
Out” effort you are making! The pros- 
perity of our United States rests on the 
economic stability of both management 
and labor. Your Payroll Savings Plan is 
working constructively toward the assur- 


ance of both! 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 
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GULF STATES MARKET 


The New Oyster Prices—More Shrimp Pro- 
duced—Adding Slightly toethe Total Pack— 
Crab Yield Also Shows an Increase 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., February 23, 1945 


CANNED OYSTER PRICES—‘“Don’t fence 
me in” is a pretty and popular ballad, 
but the raising of a few bars in the ceil- 
ing price of canned oysters is by far 
more pleasing music to the ears of the 
seafood canners of this section, because it 
was badly needed. 


Canners’ ceiling prices for Eastern and 
Gulf Oysters have been increased by 25 
cents a dozen No. 1 “picnic size,” the 
most popular consumer size can, the Of- 
fice of Price Administration announced 
February 9, 1945. The pricing Agency 
also increased the price for the No. 2 
“nienic size” can by 35 cents a dozen. 


These increases were necessary be- 
cause increasing labor costs and other 
direct costs threatened to place oyster 
canners in a loss position and generally 
reduce production of this food product, 
OPA said. 


The pricing Agency also said that an 
accounting study is now under way, and 
that if this study reveals that further 
adjustments are necessary they will be 
made as soon as possible. 


The result of this action will be that 
consumer prices on No. 1 “picnic size” 
can will be increased by three cents, and 
by four cents on the No. 2 “picnic size” 
can. Thus the highest retail prices 
throughout the country on No. 1 “picnic 
size” can will be approximately 45 cents 
and on the No. 2 “picnic size” can, ap- 
proximately 83 cents. 


The Eastern and Gulf oyster canners 
produced about 28,000,000 cans of this 
seafood in 1944, OPA said. 


Amendment No. 2 to Maximum Price 
Regulation No. 328—Canned Eastern 
and Gulf Oysters become effective Febru- 
ary 9, 1945. 


SHRIMP—There were 4,373 barrels of 
shrimp produced in this section by Loui- 
siana, Mississippi, Alabama and Texas 
the past week, which was a little over 
twice as many shrimp as were produced 
in this section the previous week when 
2,182 barrels were produced, and of the 
total amount of shrimp produced, the 
canneries of this section received 762 
barrels last week against 183 barrels re- 
ceived the previous week, which indicates 
that the canneries received over four 
times more shrimp: the past week than 
the previous, but there is nothing won- 
derful about this, because the amount re- 
ceived by the canneries the previous week 
was one of the lightest receipts that they 
have had in several months, and the 
shrimp pack at this time of the year is 
invariably light at its best. 
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The revised figures of the shrimp pack 
for this season up to February 10, 1945, 
is 405,617 standard cases, as against 
381,210 cases packed during the same 
period last season, or an increase of 
24,407 standard cases. 


OYSTER PRODUCTION — The combined 
amount of oysters produced in Louisiana, 
Alabama and Biloxi, Miss., the past week 
was 19,883 barrels, of which amount the 
canneries received 10,800 barrels and it 
is an increase of 3,342 barrels for the 
combined production and the canneries 
received 2,412 more barrels of oysters the 
past week than the previous one. 


HARD CRABS—The production of Hard 
Crabs in Louisiana and Biloxi, Miss., 
took a big jump last week over the previ- 
ous one, as 71,720 pounds were produced 
in Louisiana last week and 39,840 the 
previous one. 

Biloxi produced 7,100 pounds of hard 
crabs last week and 3,000 pounds the 
previous one, which is an increase of 
31,880 pounds and 4,100 pounds respec- 
tively. 

A fair quantity of crab meat is being 
processed in the New Orleans area of 
Louisiana, but no report of any being 
processed anywhere else of this section. 


“CARROT YELLOWS” UNDER 
OBSERVATION 


Disease Appears to Be on Increase in 
Some Areas 


“Carrot yellows,’ while not new to 
New York State, appears to be on the 
increase in scattered areas and is being 
watched by plant disease specialists at 
the State Experiment Station at Geneva. 
In 175 acres of carrots inspected last 
season in and around Ontario County, 
about 30 per cent were found to have 
the disease, with the amount of infection 
in individual fields ranging from 5 to 52 
per cent. 


The carrot yellows virus lives over 
winter in wild carrot, dandelion, plan- 
tain, sow thistle, and other wild host 
plants and is transmitted to carrots in 
the spring and summer by leafhoppers, 
explains Dr. W. T. Schroeder. The most 
conspicuous symptom of the disease in 
carrots is the large number of dwarfed 
and erect leaves that grow from an en- 
larged, raised crown, giving the plant 
the appearance of a “witch’s broom.” 
The production of an abundance of 
fibrous “wooly” roots is another char- 
acteristic of the disease. 

The severity of the disease depends 
largely on the length of the growing 
season and therefore is more serious in 
late-harvested crops grown for process- 
ing, says Doctor Schroeder. It may also 
affect the market crop by the unsightly 
appearance of the roots and tops. Re- 
duction in yields is in proportion to the 
amount of stunting. The bushy tops also 
discourage harvesters from taking time 
to twist them off, hence many fair-sized 
roots may be left in the field. 
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“The damage to the carrot crep in 
1944 was not too serious in most fivlds,” 
says Doctor Schroeder, “because the dis- 
ease had not developed too severel, and 
the harvest season was favorably dry, 
Observations will be made the coming 
season on the prevalence of the disease 
and on possible varietal tolerance. The 
eradication of the overwintering weed 
hosts of the virus and the selection of 
fields as far removed as possible from 
such sources of infection will help re. 
duce the disease.” 


CONNECTICUT HYBRID CORNS 


Connecticut sweet corn hybrids went 
over the top last year; varieties devel- 
oped by the Connecticut Agricultural 
Experiment Station provided more than 
two million pounds of seed in 1944. This 
is enough to plant 200,000 acres, one- 
fifth of the nation’s sweet corn acreage 
and 20 times the acreage of sweet corn 


_ grown in the State. 


The survey was made by Dr. W. Ralph 
Singleton, who is in charge of sweet corn 
breeding work at the Connecticut Sta- 
tion. Connecticut hybrid seed production 
is now 100 times greater than in 1935, 
when the first study of this kind was 
made. During that year, only 20,000 
pounds were produced; by 1940, the 
poundage had increased to 400,000 
pounds, and in 1941, the production of 
seed from Connecticut sweet corn hy- 
brids had gone slightly over the one mil- 
lion pounds mark. 


The United States grows one million 
acres of sweet corn annually. The seed 
produced from Connecticut hybrids last 
year was enough to plant the combined 
acreages of all the New England and 
Middle Atlantic states. The latter group 
includes New York, New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania. 


Marcross leads all other Connecticut 
hybrids in amount of seed produced. In 
1944, more than one million pounds of 
seed of this variety were grown for sale 
during the coming season. Other lead- 
ing hybrids produced by the Connecticut 
Station and included in the survey are 
Carmeleross, Lincoln, Spancross, Lee and 
Lexington. 


Growing of hybrid seed corn, both 
sweet and field, is one of the large agri- 
cultural enterprises in the United S‘ates. 
A large proportion of this seed, including 
many Connecticut hybrid varietics, is 
produced in the Northwestern state. 


MOISTURE AND KEEPING QIAL- 
ITY IN DEHYDRATED 
VEGETABLES 


Keeping quality of dehydrated ‘ege- 
tables increases markedly with . de- 
crease in the moisture content, a ord- 
ing to tests made at the Wester Re- 
gional Research Laboratory of the J. S. 
Department of Agriculture. 

Dehydrated vegetables lowered in 210i 
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tur content beyond present commercial 
att. nments have been found to retain 
the. quality proportionally better, with- 
cut vefrigeration as a protective measure, 
according to L. B. Howard of the labora- 
tor. staff. Although current dehydrated 
vec-tables are serving their purpose, 
the are still subject to deterioration 
during storage, especially if they must 
mect the hazard of high temperatures 
for prolonged periods. Consequently 
there is need for an efficient and feasible 
method of lowering the moisture content 
below present purchase specifications. 


Still lower moisture contents are at- 
tainable only through a limited number 
of measures, Dr. Howard points out. 
These would require additional costs. 
Of the methods now available, the use of 
the “in package” desiccant, or drying 
agent, such as calcined lime held in 
moisture-permeable packages, seems to 
offer the most promise. 


A package of desiccant placed in a can 
with dehydrated vegetables and held 
there under seal will continue to remove 
moisture from the dried vegetables dur- 
ing storage and transportation. In the 
tests at the Western Laboratory, suffi- 
cient time has not yet elapsed to indicate 
appreciable deterioration in experimental 
packages held at room temperature and 
containing desiccating material. So- 
called accelerated tests—in which pack- 
ages containing desiccant were held at 
temperatures much higher than room 
temperature—have indicated that sev- 


eral years may elapse before appreciable 
deterioration will occur in those held at 
common storage temperatures. Details 
of mechanical handling of packages con- 
taining desiccant material are being 
worked out. 


PLANNING THE CEILING PRICES 
(Continued from page 34) 


with approved accounting practices will 
be satisfactory. Often a footnote or brief 
explanation as to the basis of costs or 
methods of distribution will make figures 
more understandable. It is desired to 
keep the burden and expense of reports 
to the minimum; this is particularly true 
because of the shortage of trained per- 
sonnel. On the other hand, proper prices 
cannot be determined taken without de- 
pendable facts. Sometimes figures are 
submitted which have little or no basis 
in fact, and conclusions drawn therefrom 
are likely to be grossly unfair, not only 
to the processor who submitted them, but 
to his entire commodity group. 


Processors and Government desire to 
carry out the “hold-the-line” policy, both 
in letter and spirit. When a Government 
representative is sent to a processor’s 
plant to make a cost study, the processor 
should interest himself and take the ini- 
tiative to see that the information ob- 
tained is complete and correct. For the 
processor to merely turn over his books 


to the Government accountant to do the 
best he can, may result in a disservice 
both to the processor and his neighbors. 
This does not mean that the Government 
accountant will accept every figure and 
procedure of the processor, but it does 
mean that there should be no failure to 
carry out the assignment. Honest differ- 
ences in opinion may occur, but these can 
be more readily reconciled, if all the 
facts are presented. 

You men of industry and we in the 
Government service have a common goal, 
that is, to produce the largest volume of 
quality food products possible at fair 
prices and to hold the line against infla- 
tion. Our armed forces and millions of 
civilians expect no less; we must not let 
them down. This effort is also necessary 
to safeguard our peace-time economy, 
which will follow the close of the war. 


SCHEDULE OF MEETINGS 


The schedule of meetings with com- 
modity Industry Advisory Committees is 
as follows: 

February 13, canned spinach; Febru- 
ary 15, canned asparagus; February 21, 
canned peas; February 23, canned red 
sour cherries; February 28, canned 
string beans; March 2, canned sweet 
corn; March 9, canned tomatoes and to- 
mato products; March 16, kraut prod- 
ucts; March 21, canned beets and car- 
rots; March 23, apple products. 

Meetings of other advisory committees 
not listed above will be arranged at the 
earliest practicable date. 


The Sixth Edition of 
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PRISONER OF WAR LABOR 
(Continued from page 38) 


and the number engaged in routine pris- 
oner of war camp administration, and 
there remains a net total of about 
232,000 employables. 


The needs of the military establish- 
ment must be met before we approach 
the business of placing prisoners of war 
at work in industry or agriculture, and 
when you consider what I have just told 
you about these needs, you will realize 
that we are going to be pinched pretty 
badly in our attempt to spread this labor 
over the entire field. I think that we are 
forced to proceed on the assumption that 
no additional prisoners will be made 
available to us in this country. It is per- 
fectly true that the American forces in 
Europe have a large number in their 
custody, but we have received no in- 
formation to indicate that any part of 
that number will be shipped to the 
United States. So it appears almost cer- 
tain that we will have to get along as 
best we can with what we have at 
present. If that picture changes, your 
problems, and ours, will not be so difficult 
or critical. In the meantime, from what 
we can learn, the manpower situation 
throughout the country is still extremely 
tight, with little relief promised during 
the months to come. 


RIGHT SUPERVISION 


Just what does all this add up to as 
far as you and we of the War Depart- 
ment are concerned? Simply this: First, 
it is your responsibility, and ours, to see 
to it that prisoner of war labor working 
under our supervision is employed as in- 
telligently and as judiciously as possible. 
This means that we must avoid the over- 
staffing of work details. It also means 
that we must provide the very best su- 
pervision we can hire. Certainly, if a 
given commodity is scarce, it is logical 
for us to ga to any extent necessary to 
guarantee the highest possible degree 
of efficiency in its use. And I know you 
will agree that top-flight supervision is 
a long step in the right direction in this 
program. 

Just an additional word about the 
over-staffing of details. These prisoners 
are smart enough to see immediately 
that you are using ten prisoners where 
five would do the job, and the result is 
that they will produce just enough to 
make you believe that ten are really 
needed. We can’t very well blame them 
for wanting to perpetuate a “soft touch.” 
I know that this is common practice be- 
cause I have seen it at many places 
throughout the country. 


REPORT YOUR NEEDS 


The second thing that I’m going to 
suggest as a means of meeting this prob- 
lem of spreading the supply of prisoner 
of war labor over the needs of the entire 
country is this: If you haven’t already 
done it, go to work immediately and pre- 
pare estimates of your needs for the 
coming season. Be conservative in this 
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and get them to your respective local 
WMC offices as soon as you possibly can. 
This will place that agency in a position 
to consolidate these estimates and enable 
us to go as far as we can in earmarking 
prisoners for your use. These schedules 
should be in the hands of the appropriate 
service command within the next 15 
days, if they haven’t already been for- 
warded. You will assist us in our at- 
tempt to do everything possible for you 
by following this suggestion. 

In conclusion, I want to say to you 
that we of the Provost Marshal General’s 
Office stand ready to do anything in our 
power to help you meet your labor sup- 
ply problems. We will make available to 
you just as many prisoners of war as 
we can. I know that I am speaking also 
for the Commanding General of the Ser- 
vice Command in which you are located 
and for the prisoner of war camp com- 
manders with whom you deal when I say 
that. Bear in mind that 1945 is not go- 
ing to be an easy year as far as prisoner 
of war labor is concerned, but if close 
cooperation is maintained between the 
War Department, the War Manpower 
Commission, and the employer, our com- 
bined efforts should be productive of 
satisfactory results. 


SELECTIVE SERVICE PLANS 
(Continued from page 38) 
influenced by the number of registrants 
who can be made available from agri- 
culture and by the number of older men 
disqualified for general military ser- 
vice who seek employment in war sup- 

porting industries. 

The local boards will consider the con- 
tinuance of these deferments of regis- 
trants in the 26 through 37 groups on the 
basis of general information available, 
of specific information in the registrant’s 
file, upon the representations of other 
federal agencies, and on the “local 
board’s own knowledge of the relative 
importance of civilian activities and the 
labor supply conditions existing in the 
area in which the registrant is working.” 


It is apparent from what has been said 
that Selective Service, in order to meet 
current calls, has no other alternative 
than to dip into the deferred classes of 
registrants—registrants who, at the time 
of their deferment, were considered to be 
more valuable to the war effort in their 
civilian occupations. 


THE ORDER OF CALL 


Upon recommendations of the War 
Mobilization director, men will be taken 
from these deferred classifications, to the 
fullest possible extent, in the following 
order: 

1. Registrants not employed in an ac- 
tivity appearing on the essential activi- 
ties list as revised recently by the War 
Manpower Commission. 

2. Registrants whom the local board 
finds to be employed in relatively unim- 
portant jobs in essential but not critical 
activities. 
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3. Registrants whom the local boa:d 
finds to be employed in relatively uni a- 
portant jobs in critical activities. 


4. Registrants whom the local board 
finds to be engaged in relatively move 
important jobs in essential activities. 


5. Registrants whom the local board 
finds to be engaged in more important 
jobs in critical activities. 


Several factors, of course, will deter- 
mine how far Selective Service will have 
to go in taking men from these five cate- 
gories. Should we be able to get from 
the first group the 330,000 or so men 
needed, the remaining four groups would, 
for the time being, be left untouched. 
We cannot assume that this will be the 
case, so that undoubtedly Selective Ser- 
vice will have to dip into group 2, and 
perhaps into group 3 and possibly 4. 

The question of replaceability also has 
been taken into consideration, and local 
boards, should they find that a replace- 
ment is available for a registrant, will 
classify him as available for induction 
regardless of his place in the groupings 
above. 


NO DROUGHT FOR JERSEY IN 
1945 SAYS EXPERT 


New Jersey farmers who may be 
haunted by memories of last Summer’s 
sun-baked fields and pastures have a 
cheering word that in all probability the 
weather pattern of the last two seasons 
will not be repeated in 1945. The assur- 
ance, to lessen the fear of a third drought 
year, cames from Dr. Erwin R. Biel, 
meteorologist at the New Jersey College 
of Agriculture, New Brunswick. 


Periods of excessively dry weather, 
such as were experienced in 1943 and 
1944, are rare in New Jersey, points out 
Dr. Biel. After studying figures and 
data he has collected from all over the 
world, Dr. Biel has become a booster for 
New Jersey climate. This state, he says, 
is in a climate zone particularly favored 
by a balance of sunshine and rain. 


The annual total of rainfall varies only 
10 to 12 per cent in New Jersey, com- 
pared with 20 per cent for the interior 
and 30 to 40 per cent in the Southwest, 
Dr. Biel’s figures show. In New Bruns- 
wick variability of rainfall during ‘he 
growing season does not amount to more 
than 15 per cent. 


In the state as a whole the aver: ze 
seasonal distribution is extremely 
form, the meteorologist points out, he 
difference between average driest «nd 
rainiest months not exceeding 4 per c: 1t, 
if the monthly sums are expressed in : er 
cent of the annual total. Correspond ng 
figures for the interior and for Calii \r- 
nia are 10 and 22 per cent, respectiv: y. 


As further proof that nature is kinc to 
the Garden State, Dr. Biel shows that e 
variability of frequency of rain du) ig 
the growing season in New Brunsw ¢k 
during 24 years is'9 per cent, and w at 
is more, 64 per cent of the annual t: al 
fell during the growing season. 
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~ WANTED and FOR SALE 


There is many a firm who can readily use your unneeded 
equipment. It’s the opportunity for you to turn it into cash 
while fulfilling the other fellow’s need. Or you may need equip- 
ment yourself, or want to buy or sell or rent a cannery, or 
need help, or a job. Whatever your needs, you will get good 
results from an Ad. on this “Wanted and For Sale” page. The 
rates, per insertion—Straight reading, no display—one to three 
times per line 40c, four or more times per line 30c, minimum 
charge per Ad. $1.00. Count eight average words to the line, 
court initials, numbers, ete., as words. Short line counts as a 
full line. Use a box number instead of your name, if you like. 
Forms close Wednesday noon. The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay 
St., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE — MACHINERY 


“CONSOLIDATED,” serving American Industry for Over 
25 Years—For Sale: Retorts; Filters; Mixers; Fillers; Ex- 
tractors; Cappers; Crowners; Can and Bottle Labelers; Copper 
Cooking Kettles; Glass-lined Tanks; Pumps; Vacuum Pans, etc. 
Rebuilt and guaranteed. Prompt delivery. We buy and sell 
from a single item to a complete plant. Consolidated Products 
Co., Ine., 18-20 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


FIRST CALL ON FIRST for FOOD EQUIPMENT—Kettles, 
Tanks, all sizes in Stainless Steel, Alum., Copper, etc. Pressure 
Cookers and Retorts; Langsenkamp type Pulper; Mixers for 
powders, liquids, etc.; Labelers, semi or fully auto.; Filling, 
Packaging Equipment; Pulverizers; Grinders; Crushers; Filters; 
Presses; Colloid Mills; Cookers; Extractors; Conveyor. Surplus 
Equipment Purchased. First Machinery Corp., E. River Drive 
and E. 9th St., New York9, N. Y. 


We manufacture a general line of canning machinery and 
frequently take in good used equipment which we rebuild and 
offer for resale. Write us regarding your requirements for 
either new or rebuilt machinery. Copy of our new No. 700 
catalog for the asking. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE—One 160 H.P. HRT Boiler; Two Robins Steam 
Hoists. Leon C. Bulow, Bridgeville, Del. 


FOR SALE—Box Stitchers; Vegetable Peelers; Dicers; 
Enamel Tanks; Pulpers; Finishers; Juice Extractors; M & S, 
Ayars and Liquid Fillers; Corn Conveyors; Stencil Cutters; 
Labeling Machines; Meat Grinders; Boilers; Bean and Spinach 
Machinery. L. D. 822, Canning Machinery Exchange, Plain- 
view (\Vest) Texas. 


FO SALE—24 ft. slightly used Chisholm-Ryder Fig. 271 
Blanch.r, fitted for motor drive; motor and variable speed 
trans ssion not included. Reasonably priced. H. C. Baxter & 
Bro., | x 391, Brunswick, Maine. 


BO’ \ED SCALES, VIBRATING SCREENS, STACKERS. 
More : an 100 models. Truck Scales 20 ton, 24’ x 10’ platform 
$575.0: 30 ton 34’ x 10’ platform $1040.00. Vibrating Screens 
for de vatering canning wastes, cleaning, sizing, and for all 
Screen’ » operations, 3’ x 6’ screening area and large capacity 
$495.0: Portable power stackers for boxes and bags $495.00. 
Immec. ite delivery. Terms. Bonded Scale Co., 11 Bellview, 
Colum:. s 7, Ohio. 


FO}. sALE—1 Model B American Juice Extractor; One 16” 
size a ‘ one 10” size Sprague Elevator Boot, both complete 
With | -kets and chain. All in very good condition; located in 
Penns..,ania. Adv. 4516, The Canning Trade. 
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IMMEDIATE SALE—Brand new 100-gallon Stainless Steel 
Tank and Jacketed Kettle, never used. Adv. 4517, The Canning 
Trade. 


FOR SALE—Ready for immediate shipment: Rebuilt Liquid 
O & J Automatic Labeler; 2 Ermold, 1 Oslund, 1 World Jr. 
Semi-automatic Labelers; 2—50 gallon Copper Jacketed Kettles; 
1—100 gallon Copper Jacketed Kettle; 24-spout Rotary Auto- 
matic Juice Filler; Adriance Single and Duplex Crowner; 4 x 4 
self-contained Ice Machine; 75 ft. Roller Case Conveyor; all 
this must be moved immediately, priced to sell. Charles S. 
Jacobowitz Co., 3080 Main St., Buffalo 14, N. Y. Amherst 2100. 


FOR SALE—F.O.B. Johnston, S. C., 1 Bean Picking Table, 
FMC Fig. #559 with motor drive; One 16” Gooseneck Bean 
Elevator, FMC Fig. #542, with motor drive; 1 #6 Bean Storage 
Tank, FMC Fig. #573; 1 Double width style B Gibson Bean 
Washer, FMC Fig. #822; One 30 station Asparagus Packing 
Table, cable fed; 1 #10 Exhaust Box; 100 ft. Adjustable Can 
Chute; 1 Anderson Barngrover Exhaust Box, Fig. #5108C, with 
motor drive; 50 Sprague Sells Crate Trolleys; 50 A. K. Robins 
Crates; 1 Robbins & Meyers Hoist, complete; 1 Urschel Bean 
or Asparagus Cutter; 10 Crate Dollies; 1 model 6 Tomato 
Washer, FMC Fig. #434; 1 Rotary Asparagus Washer; 200 
Asparagus Spear Pans; 2 Chisholm-Ryder Bean Snippers, 
Model B; 2 Burt Labelers, Model A; 3 Yale Hydraulic Lift 
Trucks; 1 150 gal. Stainless Steel Jacketed Kettle. Write: 
P. O. Box 498, Bridgeton, N. J. 


FOR SALE—One Tomato Scalder. H. E. Kelley & Co., New 
Church, Va. 


FOR SALE—1 Seven pocket Ayars Tomato Filler, in first 
class condition; 1 Link Belt Tomato Peeling Table, will accom- 
modate 120 peelers and in good condition. John N. Wright, Jr., 
Federalsburg, Md. 


FOR SALE—1 complete Tomato Peeling Line, consisting of 
Steam Scalder, 100 ft. Peeling Table, 85 ft. Continuous Cooker, 
80 ft. Cooling Tank. Welded steel construction, individual 
Reeves drives; new condition. Michigan Food Products Co., 
Dundee, Mich. 


FOR SALE—One Sinclair-Scott Hydro-Geared Pea Grader, 
3 screen model for Alaska Peas. L. A. Wehler Co., Jersey Shore, 
Pa. 


WANTED — MACHINERY 


WANTED—We are in immediate need for Stainless Steel, 
Monel, Aluminum or Copper Kettles and Vacuum Pans; Retorts; 
Filter Presses; Labeling Machines, and Packaging Equipment. 
Adv. 4514, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Nailing Machines. We want 3 used Morgan or 
Doig wood box Nailing Machines quickly, any size. Will pay 
cash. Wire or phone us. Chas. N. Braun Machinery Co., 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


WANTED—Will buy your broken retort covers. Also surplus 
machinery in single pieces or complete plants. Canning 
Machinery Exchange, Plainview (West) Texas. 


WANTED—tTenderometer. Must be in good condition. L. A. 
Wehler Co., Jersey Shore, Pa. 


WANTED—One 6-pocket M. & S. Cooker Filler for spot cash. 
Address: M. Johnson, 2000 N. Hilton St., Baltimore 16, Md. 
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FOR SALE—FACTORIES 


FOR SALE—Tomato Cannery fully equipped for number 
tens; 60 peelers; living quarters for help; Eastern Shore, Mary- 
land. Adv. 4513, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Canning Factory, equipped for canning Peas and 
Sweet Corn, in Southern Pennsylvania. All buildings and 
machinery in A-1 condition. Has been in continuous operation 
for 20 years. Good reasons for selling. Adv. 4515, The Canning 
Trade. 


FOR SALE—PLANTS 


TOMATO PLANTS—Now booking orders for shipments be- 
ginning April and on thru June. State Certified, with official 
certification tags attached. Car lots and truck lots our specialty. 
Write, phone or wire for contract prices. J. P. Councill Co., 
Franklin, Va. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Foreman in Maintenance Department of large 
cannery heavily engaged in production of canned meat products 
for the United States Army. Locality, Central Pennsylvania. 
Permanent position. State experience, references, draft status, 
and salary desired. Any one now employed in an essential 
industry will not be considered. Adv. 4511, The Canning Trade. 


To assist you— 


Readers will find the Where to Buy 
Section helpful in locating firms to 
supply specific needs. 


Consult these advertisers. 


ATTRACTIVE LABELS 
GIVE GOOD IMPULSE 
TO SALES. 


R. J. KITTREDGE & CO. 


_ “LABELS THAT HAVE SALES POWER” 
819 WEST SUPERIOR ST. CHICAGO 22, ILL. 


FOR CANNING OR FREEZING 
FANCIEST WHOLE-KERNEL CORN 


CORN CANNING EQUIPMENT 


Teo Comoeany Westminster, Md. 
HUSKERS—CUTTERS—TRIMMERS—CLEANERS 
SILKERS—WASHERS and GRINDERS 


SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


ENOUGH IS ENOUGH 


Elmer, age 13, was puzzled over the girl problem and dis- 
cussed it with his pal, Joe. 

“T’ve walked to school with her three times,” he told Joe, “and 
carried her books. I bought her ice-cream sodas twice. Now 
do you think I ought to kiss her?” 

“Naw, you don’t need to,” Joe decided, after a moment of deep 
thought. “You’ve done enough for that girl already.” 


“Mmmmm, but that popcorn has a heavenly smell!” she ex- 
claimed as they drove past the stand. 
“Hasn’t it?” he agreed. “I’ll drive a little closer.” 


WHEN PRINTERS DUCK 


Bringing with him an electric atmosphere, a young man strode 
into the newspaper office and banged his cane on the editor’s 
desk. 

“Where’s the editor?” he shouted angrily. 

“He’s—he’s out!” replied the clerk nervously. 
done this time?” 

“In that advertisement for my valveless motor,” stormed the 


visitor, “he’s turned the second ‘vy’ into a ‘u’. 


“What’s he 


MISTAKE 


Visitor: “Can you tell me if Bill Jones is up in his room?” 
Frosh: “Sorry, there’s nobody home in the top story.” 
Visitor: “Oh, excuse me. I'll ask someone else.” 


Mrs. 5:15 (over the ’phone to hubby in city): “The rats are 
terrible. You better bring home something for them.” 

Mr. 5:15: “Bring home nothing. If they can’t eat what we 
eat they can go hungry.” 


EVIDENCE 


Judge: “Did you or did you not strike this woman?” 

Landlord: “Your honor, I only remarked that the wall-paper 
in her apartment bore fingerprints.” 

Judge: “Two years for knocking her flat.” 

“Next case.” 

Don’t ever try to fool your mother, boys, it can’t be done. 
Remember the young man who pawned his nice suit of clothes 
and didn’t want his mother to know anything about it? He 
finally redeemed them and brought them home in a suitcase. 
While he was busy in his room, his mother, in the parlor, 
started to unpack the suitcase. She found a pawn ticket on 
the coat, and called: 

“John, what is this tag on your coat?” 

John lost very little time in calling back: “Oh, I was at a 
dance last night, mother, and checked my coat.” 

A moment later mother came across the trousers, tagyed in 
the same way. With a puzzled tone she asked: “John what 
kind of a dance was that?” 


PROGRESS 

Two men had just made their exit from a theater, ari evi 
dently it had been a very poor picture by the expressicns om 
their faces. One turned to the other and said, “You kr w, I 
certainly is wonderful how pictures have advanced the: » last 
few years.” 

“How so?” 

“Well, first there were the silent pictures, then ther« were 
talkies and now this one smells!” 
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WHERE TO BUY 


The Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details. 


"GENERAL FACTORY EQUIPMENT 


AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BOXES (Metal), Lug, Field. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
BOXING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
BUCKETS, PAILS AND PANS 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
CAN WASHING MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
CARTON SEALERS. 
ABC Packaging Machine Co., Quincy, III. 
CHAIN ADJUSTERS. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
CLEANING AND GRADING MCHY., Fruits. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
CLOCKS, Process Time. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K, Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
COILS, Cooking. 
Berlin Ch :pman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm \iyder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. La. senkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. R.. as & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CONV’ ORS AND CARRIERS. 


Berlin C’ »man Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chishol: yder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Island | pment Corp., New York City 


Food M nery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
La Porte ‘at & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
Pohlma Lorenzer, Inc., Chicago, III. 

A. KR s & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
CONV! °R BELTS, Cloth, Rubber, Wire. 

Berlin ( man Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholy der Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

pilend ment Corp., New York City 

; Port: t & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 

-K. Rs & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
CONV) RS, Hydraulic. 

Partin -man Company, Berlin, Wis. 
isholn. der Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
COOK! . Continuous, Agitating. 

Ayars ne Co., Salem, N. J. 
erlin man Company, Berlin, Wis. 

der Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

He nery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 

A’ ton .pper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
K Roo ns & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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COOLERS, Continuous. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CRANES AND HOISTS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
CRATES, Iron Process. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS OR CHOPPERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


ENSILAGE STACKERS 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


EXHAUST BOXES. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FACTORY TRUCKS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
FILLING MACHINES, Can. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FILLING MACHINES, Carton. 
ABC Packaging Machine Co., Quincy, II. 
KETTLES, Plain or Jacketed. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 

Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
KETTLES, Process, Retorts. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 

Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


LABELING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
MIXERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, ‘Md. 
SALT DISPENSERS. 
Scientific Tablet Company, St. Louis, Mc. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL SYSTEMS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SIEVES AND SCREENS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SPEED REGULATORS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N.Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

SYRUPS AND BRINERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TANKS, Metal, Glass Lined, Wood. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


VACUUM PANS. 


Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BEET CANNING MACHINERY 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN MAKERS’ MACHINERY 


Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, Il. 
General Machinery Corp., Hamilton, Ohio 


CORN CANNING MACHINERY 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
CORN CUTTERS. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 

Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN HUSKERS AND SILKERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN SHAKERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN TRIMMERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral Ohio. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 
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CORN WASHERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


FISH CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FRUIT CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KRAUT MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, I]. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WHERE TO BUY — Continued 


STRING BEAN MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SNIPPERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY 


MILK CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CLEANERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


HULLERS AND VINERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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EXHAUSTERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING KNIVES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SCALDERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS & JUICE MACHINERY 


COOKING COILS for Kettles and Tanks. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE EXTRACTORS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chishalm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE HEATERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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KETTLES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohi 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PULPERS AND FINISHERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GENERAL SUPPLIES 


ADHESIVES. 

Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
BASKETS. 

Jersey Package Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 

Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. C, 
BOOKS, on Canning, Formula, Etc. 


A Complete Course in Canning. 
The Almanac of the Canning Industry. 


BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre. 


.Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 


CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 
American Can Co., New York City. 
Can Manufacturers Institute, Inc., New York. 
Continental Can Co., New York City. 
Crown Can Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN SEALING COMPOUND. 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


INSURANCE, Canners. 
Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chicago. 
Food Industries Federation, Chicago 26, III. 
Universal Underwriters, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


LABELS 
Gamse Litho. Co., Baltimore, Md. 
R. J. Kittridge & Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 
Louis Roesch Co., San Francisco. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Stecher-Traung Litho. Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
United States Print. & Litho. Co., Cincinnati, Chio 


LABORATORIES, for Analysis of Goods, Etc. 
National Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 
P3STE, CANNERS’. 
poner 6 Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


ngsenkamp & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SALT. 


Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich. 
Scientific Tablet Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


SEASONING. 
Basic Vegetable Products Co., Vacaville, Cal. 


SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
The Chas. C. Hart Seed Co., Wethersfield, Conn. 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
a: Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, IIl. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SEEDS, PEA AND BEAN. 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 

The Chas. C. Hart Seed Co., Wethersfield, Conn. 
D, Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 

Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, III. 
Washburn-Wilson Seed Co., Moscow, Idaho. 

F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 

S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SEED, TOMATO. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
The Chas. C. Hart Seed Co., Wethersfield, C nn. 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Tri-State Packers Assn., Easton, Md. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SEED TREATMENT. 
U. S. Rubber Co., New York City. 


SUGAR, DEXTROSE. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York, N. Y. 
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The wartime shortage of labor 
requires efficient productive 
equipment in the canning plant 
today. The competition to fol- 
low the war will make it even 
more necessary. Burt Labelers 
and Case Packers are engineered ' 
to meet high speed production 
schedules—to deliver the high- 
est output consistent with qual- 
ity . . . with the least man- 
power. If you are interested in 
increasing your labeling and 
case packing efficiency, send for 
Burt Literature today. 


BURT MACHINE COMPANY wn: 


PEA ADJUSTMENT- 


AYARS Latest 10 Station 
New Perfection \ 


REVOLVING HOPPER 


PEA, BEAN & 
‘|| CORN FILLER 


‘as TWO seperate Briners over funnels, dis- 
poasing HALF of the brine BEFORE the 
n. peas and the BALANCE on top of the peas. 


|'.ving TEN Pockets, the brine has ample 
t .e to soak in the peas before leaving the 


FOR FILLING: 
{\ nels. This materially increases speed. 


PEAS, BAKED BEANS, 


LIMA BEANS, 
1. ’ w Design for High Speed. RED KIDNEY BEANS, 
WHOLE GRAIN CORN, 
HOMINY, 


rge Revolving Hopper. DICED BEETS, 


DICED CARROTS, Ete. 
We also make a 5 pocket Pea and Bean Filler. = 


LAYvARS MACHINE COMPANY, Salem, New Jersey 
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When making your Spring 
Plans Give serious thought 


For reezers 


nearly all 
frony 1944 Crop 


GOPRY MILFORD, CONN. 
Pp 


ALSOAT: ATLANTA = DAL omer SACRAMENTO = TOLEDO 
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